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PREFACE. 


THE Historica, MaGazing, established originally in Boston, and edited during the 
first year by John Ward Dean, Esq., whose agency in establishing a work of such real 
value, and launching it fairly into the American public, deserves the grateful remem- 
brance of scholars of the historic past of our country, has now passed entirely into 
the hands of the present editor, who has directed its columns since its advent 
to New York, except for the first year, when it was under the direction of the Hon. 
George Folsom. 

Appreciating its value as a contribution to American history, a record and 
auxiliary to the constantly increasing and laboring Historical Societies, a stimulus 
and helper to all students in the science to which it is devoted, and all conscious 
of my few qualifications for the task, I have grown to regard the Historical Magazine 
as part and parcel of myself. When the publisher who had so ably commenced 
and conducted it found it necessary to relinquish its management, I felt reluctant 
to see it pass to other hands or cease. 

Its condition has not been too prosperous. A large southern subscription, lost by 
the war, has not been replaced by an increased northern list; but I felt assured 
that, properly brought to the notice of societies and students, this would soon be 
remedied ; and that its friends will, each in his own sphere, exert themselves to 
increase its list. 

With the January number will begin the series of promised papers on American 
historians. These will, in many instances, be accompanied by portraits; and I shall 
endeavor to give, also, other illustrations not unbecoming the character of the 


Magazine. Endeavor shall be made to render the General Department more 
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attractive by giving it a popular character, without impairing its general and 


recognized form. 
Hoping to continue for years the connection so long and pleasantly made as editor, 
the proprietor ushers in the ninth volume of the Historical Magazine. 


JOHN G. SHEA. 
New York, December, 1864. 
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General Department, 


CARICATURE OF AN EARLY FRACAS IN 
CONGRESS. 

In presenting to our readers‘a copy of | 
an early caricature of what unfortunately 
has been a precedent too often followed, we 
are happy to give the following account of 
the scene from the pen of one of our kind 
contributors. 

“The disgraceful scene which the accom- 
panying engraving presents occurred in the 
United States House of Representatives 
then sitting in Philadelphia, on the 15th of 
February, 1798. 
Congress then met is that at the 8S. E. cor- 
ner of Sixth and Chestnut streets. The 
Senate sat in the back room, second story, 
now occupied by a branch of the District 
Court for the City and County of Phila- 
delphia. In the room below, near the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, sat the House 
of Representatives. 

“The combatant with the uplifted cane 
is the Hon. Roger Griswold of Connecti- 
cut; he with the brandished tongs is the 
Hon. Matthew Lyon of Vermont. The 
Speaker, the Hon. Jonathan Dayton, of 
New Jersey, is in his chair; beneath him 
sits the Clerk of the House, Jonathan W 
Condy, Esq., of Pennsylvania. 
hand corner, leaning his elbow on his knee, 
is the Rev. Ashbel Green, an eminent Cler- 
gyman in the Presbyterian church, 
died only a few years ago. 

“Of the two prominent actors in the 
scene we have the following account in Mr. 
Charles Lanman’s ‘ Dictionary of the Uni- 

ted States Congress,’ (Philadelphia, 1859.) 

“*Rocer GriswoLp, born in Lyme, | 
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| Connecticut, “May 21, 1762 ; 5 graduated at 
Yale College in 1780, and studied law. 
From 1795 to 1805 he was a Represent- 
ative in Congress from Connecticut. In 
1801 he declined the appointment of Secre- 
| tary of War, offered him by President 
Adams, a few days before the accession of 
President Jefferson. In 1807 he was cho- 
sen a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
| State ; was Lieutenant-Governor from 1809 
to 1811, and then elected Governor; while 
holding that office he refused to place four 
companies under General Dearborn at the 
requisition of the President, for garrison 


,| purposes, deeming the requisition uncon- 


|stitutional, as they were not wanted to 
The building in which| 


“repel invasion,” etc. He died in 1812.’ 
*“¢Marrnew Lyon. He was born in 
Wicklow County, Ireland, in 1746, and 
having emigrated to this country when 
thirteen years of age, participated to some 
extent in the revolutionary struggle, hav- 
ing, in 1777, been appointed temporary 
Pay master of the Northern army, and in 
1778 Deputy Secretary of the Governor of 
Vermont, and at the same time Clerk of 
the Court of Confiscation. He settled in 
Vermont after the war, and was elected a 
member of the State Legislature in 1789 
and the three following years. In 1783 he 
founded the town of Fair Haven, where he 
grist-mills, established a 
forge or iron-foundry, manufactured paper 
from bass-wood and established a news- 
paper called The Furmers’ Library. He 
served that town in the legislature ten 
years. In 1786 he was Assistant Judge of 
Rutland County. Hewasa Represent: ative 
in Congress from Vermont, from 1799 to 
1801, and it was during his first term that 
he had a personal diffic uulty on the floor of 
Congress with Roger Griswold of Connee- 
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ticut, when an unsuccessful effort was made 
to have him expelled. The fact of his 
giving the vote that made Jefferson Pre- 
sident is well known. 
second term as a Representative from Ver- 
mont he removed to Kentucky, served two 
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‘wooden sword for cowardice in the field. 
Upon this Mr. Lyon spit in Mr. Griswold’s 
face. 

“¢Mr, Sewall desired that the galleries 
imight be cleared, and when the doors were 
‘closed he moved that Mr. Lyon be expelled. 
|The House ordered the doors to be opened 


years in the Legislature of that State, and 

was a Representative in Congress from that|and the subject was then referred to the 
state from 1803 to 1811. After his final |\Committee on Privileges. The committee 
retirement from Congress, and on Novem-|soon reported to the effect that, if either 
ber 13, 1811, the Speaker of the House of | of the members offered any violence to the 
Representatives presented a petition from | other before a final decision of the House, 
him, setting forth that he had, many years|he should be considered guilty of a high 
before, been prosecuted and convicted un-| breach of privilege. 

der the sedition law (see “State Trials of | ‘On the Ist of February a letter from 
the United States”) that he had suffered|Mr. Lyon to the Speaker was read, in 
imprisonment and been made to pay the|which he disclaimed any intentional dis- 
sum of $1060.90, and that he wished to/|respect to the House. 

have the money refundedtohim. OnJuly| ‘On the following day the Committee 
4, 1840, a law was passed paying to his|of Privileges reported the facts of the case 
heirs the specified sum, with interest from | to the House and recommended the passage 
February, 1799. It was while in prison at |of a resolution for Mr. Lyon’s expulsion. 
Vergennes that he was elected to Congress|The debate upon this report continued 
from Vermont, and at the close of his ser-/ until the 12th of February, when the vote 
vices in Congress from Kentucky he was|upon the question of expulsion was taken 





employed to build gun-boats for the war, /and stood—ayes 52, nays 44. A vote of 


but became bankrupt from the operation. | two-thirds being constitutionally required 
In 1820 he was appointed a Factor among | to effect an expulsion the motion was lost. 
the Cherokee Indians in Arkansas; when; “‘ Of the affair of January 31st, a cari- 
that Territory was organized he was elected |cature is in existence representing Mr. 
the first delegate to Congress, but did not|Lyon as a lion standing on its hind legs 
live to take his seat, having died at Spadra/and having a man’s head in profile. A 
Bluff, Arkansas, August 1, 1822.’ |wooden sword is hanging by his side. 
“The encounter represented in the curi-| Griswold, whose name admitted of no pun, 
ous engraving herewith reproduced was not |is holding a handkerchief in his hand and 
the first which had occurred between exclaiming, “ what a beastly action.” ’ 
Messrs. Lyon and Griswold. On the 31st) The Aurora of February 16th, 1798, 
of January, in the same year (1798), a dif-| gives the following anecdote of the battle 
ficulty occurred between them, of which represented in the engraving. 
the following account has been abridged| ‘‘ Yesterday, after prayers, nearly half 
from Zhe Aurora newspaper (Jtepudbli-\an hour after the time to which the House 
can). |had adjourned, and after the Speaker had 
“*The House of Representatives was} taken the chair, Mr. Lyon was sitting in his 
engaged in balloting for managers to con-| seat (which is the centre of a row of desks) 
duct the impeachment before the Senate of | with his hat off and inclining forward with 
Senator Blount of North Carolina, the|his eyes on a paper before him. Mr. Gris- 
Speaker being out of the chair. Just be-| wold left his seat with a stout hickory club, 
fore the adjournment, Mr. Griswold and | came up to Mr, Lyon on his right front, and 
Mr. Lyon being outside of the bar, the! without warning struck him once and again 
former made some allusion to a story cir-| over the head and shoulders before he could 
culated in some of the eastern states that /rise, and repeated his blows, which Mr. 
Mr. Lyon had been obliged to wear a Lyon endeavored to ward off with his arm, 
4 
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while extricating himself from the sur- 
rounding desks and chairs. Mr. L. 
tempting to close in, in order to avoid the 
blows, pushed forward towards the Speak- 


er’s chair ; Mr. G. endeavoring to preserve | 
Mr. | 
but | 


the distance and repeating his blows, 
L. at length got hold of the tongs; 
after one stroke with them, his antagonist 
closing in, both the tongs and the club | 
were dropt and the two members fell, Mr. | 
G. having Mr. L. partly under him. There 
was no call of order from the Speaker all | 
this time. Two members endeavored to 
take Mr. G. off by pulling him by the legs. | 
The Speaker alleged he should be taken! 
off by the shoulders ; ; they were, however, 
separated, 


“¢ A few minutes afterwards Mr. G. was) \ 


standing in that part of the house where 
water is placed for the use of the members. 
= L. came up to the same place, with a 

‘ane in his hand ; as soon as he recognized 
Mr. G. he struck him with his cane; on 
which Mr. Sitgreaves brought Mr. G. a 
hickory club ; but the members interfer ed, | 


the Speaker’ then called to order and| 
Messrs. L. and G. separated. 

“* We are happy to add that Mr. L. i is) 
not somuch hurt as might have been ex-| 
pected from the violence ‘and manner of the} 
assault.? 

“So far from the organ of the Republi- 


ean party. The following account, copied | 
from a newspaper slip, appears to be from 
some paper of the Federal party: 

“¢ PHILADELPHIA, February 16.—Ano-| 
ther Fracas in Congress.—Yesterday | 
morning, immediately after prayers were 
ever, and while the Speaker was in the 
chair, but before the house was called to 


order, Mr. Griswold, a member from Con- | 


necticut, observing Mr. Lyon, of Vermont, 
in his seat, left the chair in which he usu: ally | 
sat and moved diagonally towards the table | 
occupied by the sergeant at arms. He} 
made a momentary halt, assumed a fierce- 


ness of countenance to which he is unac-| 


customed, grasping at the same time with 
firmer nerve the hickory stick he had in his 
hand, passed on with three or four quick 


steps till he came near to Mr. Lyon, when | 
a violent | 


he raised his stick and draw 


at | 
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stroke across Mr. Lyon’s head, “who was 
sitting uncovered and looking down upon 
some papers upon the desk, which stood 
between him and Mr. Griswold. The 
stroke was so sudden and unexpected that 
Mr. L. did not even make an effort by 
raising up his arms to ward off the danger. 
Mr. G, repeated his stroke before Mr. Lyon 
could rise from his seat. Mr. L. put. his 
‘cane between his legs when he first sat 
|down but seemed to have lost it, as he 
| pressed forward unarmed to extricate him- 
‘self from the chairs and desks with which 
he was surrounded, Mr. G. continued his 
assault during the favorable opportunity 
‘furnished by Mr. L.’s embarrassed situation, 
| gave several severe strokes, one of which 

isibly staggered him. As soon as Mr. L. 
had got into the open area before the 
Speaker’ s chair he attempted to close with 
Mr.G., but finding this not easily effected, 
by the wariness of his antagonist, he seemed 
| compelled to seek for arms that should put 
‘him more on a level with Mr. G. With 
this view he passed on to the nearest fire- 
place, followed by Mr. G., who continued 
striking. At length Mr. L. seized the-fire- 
tongs and proceeded to repel Mr. G.’s at- 
tack, but in this he was prevented by Mr. 
Gi, who quickly caught hold of the tongs 
‘also and made a thrust with his eane at Mr. 
L.’s face. The combatants now closed and 
}abandoned their weapons; after a short 
struggle they fell side by side on the floor, 
|when several other members interposed 
and separated the combatants. Mr. L, im- 
mediately expressed a wish that they had 
| been Jeft alone to settle the matter in the 
|way Mr. G. had proposed. 

“¢A few minutes only had intervened 
when, by accident, Mr. Lyon and Mr. 
| Grisw old met at the water-table near the 
south-east door; Mr. Griswold was now 
without any stick and Mr. Lyon had a cane 
jin his hs and ; their eyes no sooner met than 
| Mr. Lyon spr: ang to attack Mr. Griswold, 
iwho, stepping back, in some measure 
avoided the blow. Mr. G. continued to 
‘retreat until another cudgel was put into 
his hand by Mr. Sitgreaves, but on the 
Speaker and some of the members calling to 
order the business terminated for the present, 


| 
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“¢Mr. Lyon suffered considerable per- 
sonal injury from the blows he received in 
the first attack. Mr. Griswold appears to | 
have sustained little or no bodily hurt dur- 
ing the whole affray.’” 


AN ENGLISH JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE 
OF SAVANNAH IN 1779 

Novemser 3, 1779. Saw from Tybee 
Light house four lar ge ships in the offing 
sent Lieut. Lock in the pilot-boat to recon-| 
noitre them. 

4th. The Lieutenant returned and re-| 
ported the strange ships in the offing to be 
two French ships of the line, two frigates, | 
and a sloop. 

5th. They stood off this day and appeared 
again. 

6th. Lieut. Whitworth was dispatched | 
with advice to New-York of the enemy 
being on the coast, but was chased in by 
the French. 

"th. Lieut. Whitworth sailed again and 
we hope escaped the enemy ; employed in| 
sounding the North Channel and bringing 
the Rose, Keppel and Germain men of war 
into it and mooring them. ! 

8th. The signal was made from the| 
Light-house of seeing 18 sail, at sun-set 
counted 41 sail, 32 of which appeared large | 
ships; an officer and reinforcement came to | 
Tybee fort, which had only one 24 pounder | 
and one 8} inch howitz. Came down from 
Cockspur and anchored in the North) 
Channel; his Majesty’s ship Fowey, the 
Savannah armed ship transports and prison 
ships ready to go up Savannah river, | 
started all the water except the ground 
tier. 

9th. At day-light saw the French ficet, | 
some of them in chase of a schooner with 
English colours which they took. 

10th. Four of the enemy’s ships got un- 
der way at high water and stood for ‘Tybee, 
the Fowey made the signal to weigh, 
weighed with the Fowey, Keppel and 
Comet galley and run up § Savannah river as 
far as Long Reach; the Fowey got aground 
on White Vester Bank, ordered the Kep- 
pel and Comet to her assistance with boats, | 


anchors, &c, the fort was abandoned and 


| trooper of Pulaski’s 


,|moved; the pickets firing most part of the 





night. 
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burnt, the French ships anchored off Ty- 
| bee, the Fowey got off at high water. 

11. Employed sounding and laying off the 
channel leading to Savannah, the Fowey, 
Keppel and Comet galley anchored there. 

12th. At sun-set a French ship anchored 
off Tybee, two more anchor’d in the South 
Channel and one in the north, perceived 
she was a-ground. 

13th. At 2 p.m. a sloop, the Crawford, 
came alongside, sent 8 nine pounders, 400 
shot and eight barrels powder, &c. to the 
army; the Comet galley moved to Cock- 
spur and exchanged s some shot with the 
French ship a- ground, the French fleet at 
anchor without the bar ; at 7 a.m. weighed, 


\as did the Fowey, Keppel and Comet gal- 


ley, at half past, the ship took the gr oond, 
but soon floated, anchored with the small 
bower, at 8 weighed and came up the 
river, at 11, anchored at Five FathomHole. 

14th. Sent Lieut. Lock, 26 seamen, Capt. 
Rankin and all the marines to reinforce the 


j|army per order from Commodore Henry. 


15th, at 2 the Keppel and Comet went 


|down the harbour to cover and protect the 


troops expected from Beaufort ; this day I 
|joined the army with the remaining part of 
the officers and ship’s company, leaving 


'only enough to keep the ship free ; posted 
| the officers and seamen to the different bat- 


teries in the line; the General received a 


‘summons from Count d’Estaing to sur- 


render, &. &c. To Tue Arms OF THE 
Frencu Kine; a council of war was called 
on the oceasion, and an answer was sent; a 


morning. 

16th. The remainder of the Rose and 
Fowey’s guns were landed, the guns were 
immediately mounted on the different bat- 
teries; Colonel Maitland and the troops 
from Beaufort arrived, 71st and New York 
Volunteers, brave fellows ; Savannah in the 
highest spirits. 

17th. A truce agreed on for 24 hours, 
viz. till gun fire p.m. 

18th. Continued truce, 

19th. Hands sent down to bring the 
ships up near the town; all the ships 


was brought in this” 





» 
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20th. New works thrown up, the French; mounted two 18 pounders en barbette, but 
ship, rebel galleys moving up the river,| were driven from them by our batteries, in 
orders from Capt. Henry to scuttle and|the evening the rebel gallies advanced up 
sink the Rose man of war in the channel, | to the Rose, but were obliged to retire by 
which was immediately done, after getting the fire from the Comet and Thunderer 
out as many of her stores, &c. as the time gallies;—continue throwing shells and 
would admit. The Savannah armed ship | firing on their works during the night. 
and Venus transport were burnt with their| 26th. At 11 a.m. the enemies’ gallies fired 
guns and provisions, ammunition, &c. two|a few shot at the Fort on the left of the 
or three transports sunk at Five Fathom encampment without effect, a French fri- 
Hfole or thereabouts with all their sails; gate advanced to Five Fathom Hole. 
burnt, &e. &e. | 247th, at 3 a.m. a small fire of musketry 
21st. Two Negroes deserted from the|from the pickets; 8 a.m. a flag from the 
enemy report them strong, Gen. Lincoln| French with private letters from the Bri- 
with the rebel army having joined the tish prisoners: destroyed the barracks and 
French, and that they are preparing for the| carried off the wood, &c. leaving the lower 
attack; strengthening our works, firing part as a breastwork, to prevent it being 
occasionally on the enemy to disturb them. fired from the enemy, continue throwing 
22d. The enemy still opening works to shells and cannonading the enemys works 
the left fired on them occasionally from the | during the night. 
batteries. | 28th, at 1 in the morning a small firing 
23d. Strengthening the works and) between the picquets, a rebel taken close to 
throwing up intrenchments in front of the! our abattis, about 2 another firing from our 
different corps in the line, | picquets ; at 9 A.M. a French frigate moved 
24th. At seven in the morning saw the up the Back River and moored her stern 
enemy very busy intrenching themselves to | and head—every thing quiet this day, the 
the left of the barracks, three companies of enemy are carrying on their works. 8 P.M. 
light infantry made a sortie with great;the Thunderer galley moved near the 
spirit, the enemy being too numerous|French frigate and began to cannonade 
obliged them to retreat under the fire of her, the frigate did not return her fire. 
our batteries with the loss of 21 killed and! 29th. At daylight this morning saw a 
wounded; Lieut. McPherson of the 71st | new entrenchment on the left, raised 
was killed, it is supposed the enemy suf-| during the night by the enemy, within half 
fered considerably ; the enemy fired seve-| musket shot of our lines; employed throw- 
ral cannon in our line from 2 eighteen |ing up breastworks to the right and left of 
pounders and some 4 pounders, a flag was|the barracks, fired on the enemy’s works 
sent to bury the dead on both sides, in the|every 15 minutes from the batteries and 
afternoon the enemy’s gallies advanced near | howitzers during the night. 
the works, our galleys exchanged several) 380th. At daylight perceived the enemy 
shot with them and returned under the sea} working and extending their entrench- 
battery; the new battery behind the bar-|ments; at 7 a.m. the Thunder galley ad- 
racks finished this day, mounted with two vanced toward the French frigate on the 
18 pounders, two 9 pounders and field pie-| Back River and fired at her, she did not 





- ces, throwing up intrenchments in front of |return a shot—the Thunderer returned, 


the different corps in the French lines,| having broke the platform of her gun. At 
about half a musket shot from our abbatis;,10 a.m. a brig came up to Five Fathom 
the pickets exchanged shots the greatest Hole, the rebel gallies on their former sta- 
part of the night, we throwing shells into|tion near the works below; the Rose, a 
their works and firing on them from our, boat with a small gun, fired at the Thun- 
batteries every fifteen minutes. \derer without effect, a launch and another 


25th. The French throw up new works 
on the left of the barracks, in which they 


boat went up the Back River ; a man came 
in from the enemy, gives no satisfactory 
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on the right, and the armed vessels on the 
enemy at Yamacraw, as well as from the 
batteries in the front and the left on the 
French intrenchments. This night an offi-, 
cer of Polaskie’s was wounded and brought 
into the line by the picquets. 

October Ist. At 7 a.m. the French fri- 
gate in the Back River fired some shot to- 
wards the town and at the negroes on 
Hutchinson’s Island ; perceived the enemy 
in front and on the left busy in their works, 
embrasures, &c. a flag from us to the 
French with letters from the wounded 
officer taken last night, still employed in 
strengthening our lines, particularly in 
front ; sent out of the lines two dragoons 
of Polaskie’s legion by a flag, who had 
been detained some time here, and received 
an officer of the same legion with a flag, 
Mons. Bentoloso, who came to see the offti- 
cer that was wounded and brought in last 
night ; employed in strongly throwing up 
anew battery on our left, to be mounted 


with 8 nine-pounders, to act on'the enemy’s | ¢ 


batteries; in hourly expectation of the 
attack; this afternoon fresh breezes from 
SNE. and rain; fired during the night 
from the batteries in front, and threw some 
shells into the French intrenchments. 

2d. Rainy weather, 
enemy still working in their intrenchments 


and preparing the batteries; at noon the! 


enemy’s gallies advanced near the sea bat- 
tery and began to cannonade,-as did the 
frigate in the Back River, several of their 
shot came into the rear of the camp without 
doing execution; the Thunderer returned 
a few shot, the sea battery did not; a de- 
serter from Polaskie’s legion reports the | 
enemy’s batteries to be near ready, a de-! 
serter from the French likewise, with the 
same account; the frigate in the Back Ri-! 
ver fired again in the afternoon without 
effect ; threw shells and fired from the bat- 
teries into the French intrenchments to 
disturb them during the night. 

3d. Rainy weather, wind E.N.E, the 
enemy still working in the intrenchment | 
and compleating their batteries, the French 
frigate firing on the rear of the camp with-| 
out effect; at 12 o’clock this night the 
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wind E.N.E. the) 
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enemy opened the bomb batteries and 
‘threw several shells into the town and 
camp, at day break they opened their bat- 
teries and fired warmly into the town, but 
none into the field. 
4th. The enemy still continue their fire 
‘from the bomb and other batteries, it was 
returned by us. 
5th. The enemy still cannonading the 
camp and town, at night a house took fire, 
but it went out without communicating to 
any other building, the frigate and — 
firing as usual; heard a cannonade at se 
6th. The enemy still firing on the w a 
camp, and town; the line turned out at 
dawn on an alarm that the enemy were 
approaching; the cannonade and bombard- 
ment continued all night. 
7th. Still continue cannonading and 
throwing shells on both sides, the enemy 
throwing most of their fire towards the 
town, which suffers considerably; a 9 
pounder in our battery to the right of our 
barracks burst and wounded a seaman ; 
arpenter employed in repairing the plat- 
form in the Ebenezer battery, which had 
been broke by the shells. At 7 at night the 
enemy threw several carcases into the town, 
and burnt one house. 
| 8th. The enemy fired little this morning, 
but during the night cannonaded and bom- 
barded the town turiously. 
9th. At drum-beating in the morning the 
‘French attacked us warmly on the right 
and endeavoured to storm the redoubt and 
‘Ebenezer battery, the grenadiers of the 
60th regiment advanced to support them, 
and after an obstinate resistance by the 
French, they drove them back with great 
slaughter: their loss is reported to be 6 or 
700 killed, wounded and prisoners; our 
loss Captain Tarves of the dragoons, who 
died nobly fighting on the parapet of the 
‘redoubt, 7 of the 60th killed and wounded, 
and two marines killed and four wounded. 
A flag from the French to bury their dead, 
|which was granted; at 8 at night the 
French beat a parley, but were refused by 
us; they fired cannon and shells during 
‘the night without any other effect than 
destroying the houses. 
10th. This morning sent a flag to bury 
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their dead, the Rebels sent one for the same the fen: Ww which nua to come fe om one 
purpose ; the truce lasted from ten till four gun; nothing more material during the 


p. M., the French fired several cannon w hen | 
it expired. Between 8 and 9 Pp. Mm. our! 
picquets fired on the right sever ral shots; 
the lines lay on their arms all night, and 
the seamen stood to their cannon. No 
other firing from either side during the 
night. 

‘ith. This morning very foggy, no alarm 
from the enemy, our ‘line very alert and in 
high spirits ; the French and Rebels sent 
in flags of truce during the greatest part of 
the day ; ; the enemy employed burying 
their dead, carrying off their wounded, and 
searching for their missing. The French | 

take off all their cannon and mortars in the 

night, leaving only some small field pieces 
to amuse us, our whole lines in spirits, 
ready for another attack. Several deserters, 
French and Rebel, come in, and all report 
that the enemy are moving, and that their 
loss in the attack is much more than we 
imagined, the Rebels miss 1300, the French 
loss uncertain, but greater than the Rebels, 
as they fought like soldiers, and were killed 
and wounded, but the Rebels loss is from 
desertion immediately after the defeat. 

12th. The French amused us with four 
cannon shot at day break, more deserters 
come in,—say they are retreating, Count 
d’Estaing was at the attack and was dan- 
gerously wounded in two places, and 
the flower of the French army killed or 
wounded—Count Polaskie mortally wound- 
ed. The enemy very quiet all night, open’d | 
a new battery on the right of three 4 
pounders. 

13th. We fired a gun at three in the) 
morning, the French returned two shot, 
the whole line very alert, and under arms, 
a flag out at nine to return the wounded} 
French officers and soldiers—the frigate in 
the Back River moved down at high! 
water—hear’d several guns from the sea, 
which we suppose signals ; more deserters 
come in, who reported the enemy’s loss to | 
be great, the Rebel militia are mostly gone | 
off, and the rest dispirited and ready to| 
march to Charles Town; our batteries in| 


night. 


‘14th. More deserters from the French 


‘and Rebels who make the same report as 


the former—at nine this morning a flag out 
to settle an exchange of prisoners ; some 
information gives us reason to suspect a 
vigorous attack from the French, as soon 
as they have got off their heavy baggage 
‘cannon, sick and wounded—we fired at 
‘times during the night on the enemy’s 
works, they returned two shot only, from 
two small pieces, supposed to be six 
pounders, 
15th. The enemy very quiet this morn- 
g, we could not hear the Rebels revallie 
—the French beat the drums, but fired no 
morning gun; a light ship came to Five 
Fathom Hole, suppose to water. Two 
gallies joined the two former ones—more 
deserters come in and report the enemy to 
be on the retreat, that their loss the morn- 
ing of the engagement was very great, 
particularly in their best officers, they are 
very sickly, and discontented with the 
Rebels ; the regiment Darmagnac are on 
their march to Bewis, with baggage, sick 
and wounded, the night quiet, firing 
occasionally from the grand battery on‘the 
enemy’s entrenchment, they returned 3 or 
4 shot. 
16th. The French beat the revallie, the 
rebels did not; more deserters from the 
French confirming the former reports of 
their great loss and retreat, we are how- 
ever on our guard. The frigates in the 


ing 


‘river loose their topsails, as we suppose, to 


drop down and cover the retreat of the 
French. An alarm at sunset, that the 


‘enemy was forming in our front, the lines 


under arms; the rebels set fire to some 
houses on our right, as well as in our 
front—our armed negroes skirmishing with 


‘the Rebels the whole afternoon, we fired 


occasionally during the night on the 
ehemy’s works and camp; they returned 
two shot. 

17th. The French beat the revallie, the 
| Rebels did not ; heard the report of several 


front fired on the enemy’s works at in-|cannon; a manager of Sir James Wright’s 
tervals during the night, the enemy returned | from Ogeeche, reports that the enemy were 
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preparing for a retreat, that they lost the | tunity of answering your kind letter as that 
day of the attack 1500 men, killed and | of Coll Johnston, altho’ an interview would 
wounded, and the desertion very great; | much better serve to disclose or unburthen 
fire as usual at the enemy’s works, they | the mind which cannot so properly be done 
returned three shot. | by Pen and ink. 

18th. The French beat the revallie, the | Your soldiers shirts are by this time I hope 
Rebels did not, but were heard working in| gone forward, with Ov eralls, and as much 
the woods, the armed negroes brought in| dispatch in procuring Shoes as can well be 
two Rebel Dragoons and eight horses s, and|made. As youare now to have but a fewe 
kiiled two rebels who were in a foraging | hints, the great concern of an Empty Trea- 
party; only one deserter this day from |swry with a thousand daily demands, forms 
the French, who gives the same account the front line of my highest fears and deepest 
as the former ones; many boats observed | distress—we want at this moment to draw 
passing from the enemy’s vessels and|money, produce, transpor ation, &c. from 
their army—nothing material during the | these States to whom we are already deeply 
pight, we fired as usual on their works, and | indebted, and whom our delinquency i in pay- 
they returned three shot froma six pounder, | ment disenables from advancing those Taxes 
our lines very alert and generally on their | | waerece at present we depend. —How the 
arms ready to receive the enemy. |scheme of business and Finance contained 

19th. The French beat the rev allie, the |in the resolution of the 18th of March last 
Rebels not, but were heard cutting in the | will operate for our relief is yet uncertain 
woods ; the ship that came to Five Fathom | but doubted by too many, for altho’ it is 
Hole moved down the river, a8 we sup-|considered by many good judges to be 
posed, full of water and the French baggage. | at once just and wise respecting the pub- 

20th. The French beat the revallie, but lick at large, yet various individuals sup- 
did not fire the morning gun; two de- | pose themselves injured or disappointed by 
serters that came in this day, say the | fixing the money at forty to one, and there- 
Rebels marched off yesterday evening,|fore decry the measure. Mr, Laurens by 





after having fired their camp; the frigate 
fell down low er, but the wind being against | 
her, she could go no further. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL JOHN ARM- 
STRONG OF KITTANING TO GEN. 
WM. IRVINE. 

ArmstTronG made himself famous by his | 
affair at Kittaning, and was a man of parts. 
He was a personal friend of Washington, 
having served with him in the French| 
war. 

His correspondence with General Irvine | 
(for which our readers are indebted to a 
descendant of the latter, who obligingly 
favors us with contributions from Gener . 
Irvine’s papers) possesses an interest as 
portraiture of the men and times, kia: 
dent of the historical value of the facts 
embraced, 

PHILADELPHIA, 8rd August, 1780. 

Dear GENERAL, 





I cannot pass so favourable an oppor- 


our reverse of fortune in South Carolina has 
been retarded in his voiage to Holand for 
which place he sets out from hence in a few 
days for the purpose of borrowing money 
for the United States. Mr. Sarel was set 
out (before yr. letter came to hand)! for 
Holland also, in order to procure Cloathing 
for the Pennsylvania line of our army, with 
some other necessaries for the State, which 
\if he is successful, I hope may be of some 
use to us. Genl. Greens peremptory resig- 

nation in the business of Qr. M. Gl or 





‘refusal to act under the new regulation 


for that department, at this very critical 
moment, has at once disappointed and 
thrown Congress into a degree of vexatious 
distress greater than can well be expressed, 
or has yet happened in regard of any in- 
dividual, nine tenths of the difficulty arises 
from the importance of the present moment. 
The Committee of Congress at Camp ap- 
pears to make Genl. Greens continuance of 
absolute necessity—so that if he is retained 
the measures of Congress for reforming 
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that department must be rescinded, & the 
censures of the publick must remain agst. 
Congress, as deaf to their remonstrances 
for the reformation of abuses. The remon- 


strance of the Genl. Officers was this morn-| 


ing read & committed to a respectable 
Committee, the greater part whereof will in 
my Opinion meet the cordial attention of 
Congress, who are as well disposed to do 
anything in their power that is in itself 
right, as men can be. 

The controversy betwixt you & Genl. 
Hland gives some pain to all your friends 
that I have heard speak of it, as tending to 
derange many things now established & 


introduce a new field of dispute which} 


cou’d not be well settled again—these and 


sundry such sentiments prevail at the Board | 


of war, whom it is said are possessed of 
written opinions of high authority which 


clearly conclude agst. the utility, if not also| 


agst. the right of your claim ; for they will 
not allow that the Resolution of Congress 
for securing the rank of Prisoners extends 
to your case, or at least that this is doubt- 
ful.—That the first appointment of Genl. 
Officers being wholly with Congress, be- 
longs not to the ordinary line of rank 


secured by the resolution to which we! 


have alluded. I cou’d, especially with the 
consent of my colleagues, bring this matter 
before Congress, but whether brought on 
in this way, or by a plain & dispassionate 
memorial from yourself, the immediate 
consequence wou’d be a reference to the 
Board of War, and from thence (as far 
as I can learn) to the Commander-in-Chief 
and a Board of Officers at Camp. I have 
thought it necessary to write you thus 
plainly, having strong apprehensions that 
if carried to the uttermost, it will ulti- 
mately go agst. you. I therefore wish you 
coud either reconcile it to yourself from 
what you may have learned of the sense ot 
others, to give it up, or to write me soon, 
that it may be brought to a period—be 
assured that sentiments from Camp, and 
also sentiments formed here promise no 
success to yr. claim in the present ques- 
tion. I hope you will judge right—and 
am most sincerely yours. 

Joun ARMSTRONG. 
VOL. VIII. 2 
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The present state of our Southern De- 
partment is very forbiding, the letters of 
Genl. Gates & Baron De Calb, draw 
the picture of universal want, more par- 
ticularly in the articles of money & pro- 
visions. Genl. Green having so peremptorily 
refused the necessary service, is likely to 
be discharged from all other—to-day must 
end this disagreeable matter. I beg you 
will present my best wishes to the gents. 
of our line. I intend this by Coll John- 
stone, together with a conference before 
he sets out. J. A. 

CARLISLE, 80th October, 1779. 


| 
} 


Dear GENERAL, 

A cold joined to a late hour disen- 
ables me to say more at present than 
that I reached home about a week ago 
—and found Mrs, Irwin & children, with 
my own Family also in usual health— 
and that I beg you will favour me with a 
line on the prospects of an investiture of 
New Yorke which by the way I consider 
through the unexpected stay of the Count 
& many other circumstances, as abortive 
for this season. 

Before this time I hope farther provision 
is made for the subsistance of the General 
Officers of the Army, which at leaving 
Congress I impressed on the minds of some 
{members who promised suddenly to have 
it on the carpet, and to which I think 
there wou'd be no opposition. If any 
uneasiness shou’d arise to you, my advice 
still is that you write either to Congress 
directing to the President or to the Board 
of War—mentioning only the facts & 
your confidence that justice will be done 
you. My compliments to Coll Hay—I 
am, dear General, sincerely yours, 

Joun ARMSTRONG. 

Wheat £15 per Bushel, Indian corn 9 
pounds &e. 
| I suppose Doctor Shiell, lately from 
' Dublin, will visit the Camp, give me leave 
‘to recommend him to your particular no- 
\tice—He is a gentleman—a genuine Whig 
|and a man of very good sense and breeding. 

Puiiapa., 17th Angust, 1780. 


Dear GENERAL, 
By Coll, Johnston I had the pleasure 
of writing you at some length which I 
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hope you received—the bearer Captain 
Vanderhorst—otherwise Vanross, I beg 
leave to recommend to your civilities & 
those of the gentlemen of the Pennsyl- 
vania line—He is a gentn. who lately 
possessed a very pretty Fortune in the 
neighbourhood of Charleston from whence 
he has been obliged to flee with great loss, 
whoes hospitallity hath often been wit- 
nessed by Coll. Coner & myself—he 
designs only a visit to Camp, wishes the 
pleasure & curiosity of seeing Our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, then returns to South 
Carolina——I am grieved to hear of the 
agitation at Camp of a certain point of de- 
licacy and honr. wherein the Officers of 
the Army, but more particularly those of 
our line are deeply interested—having 
heard this matter but imperfectly, shall 
only take the liberty of making two short 
observations—I hope the young gentn. 
will have prudence and address enough to 
decline the honr. of that particular com- 
mand.* But if our officers must make a 
sacrifice, please to remember, it is not to an 
individual only, but to the weal & safety of 
many, to the publick good of these Com- 
monwealths at large—a sacrifice this, which 
if I mistake not, is second, only to that 
which we oweto God Himself. My Health 
has been in jeopardy of late by excessive 
heat business and confinement, in this city 
where many of late hath made a sudden 
exit from the present world—but if my 
health is spared until the memorial of the 
General Officers is carried through, Mr. 
McClane being now come, I intend to re- 
tire, before which you will hear from me 
in a future letter. I begin to doubt 
whether the 2d Division of the F. Fleet 
will arrive in time, but still hope that this 
Campaign will not pass over without some 
happy event to these States & laurels to 
the arms of America. 
I am, Dear General, 
affectionately yours, 
JouN ARMSTRONG. 

‘Genk. Irwin. 





* Referring to the appointment of Major McPherson 
to a command in the Light Infantry over the heads 
of others. 
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CaRuis_x, 16th August, 1787. 
Drar GENERAL, 


The design of the following lines as you 
may readily conceive, is only to shew that 
we have you in remembrance, and perhaps 
at a leisure moment to draw something 
better from you. 

There are no less than ten new houses of 
Stone or Brick going on in this town; and 
yet money is almost invisible—what shall 
we think ofa late estimation of 25,000£s 
due on the Storekeepers Books of this town, 
distinct from all other debts either to the 
publick or to individuals! is it not high 
time that all ranks should change their 
two years more in our present 
course, must sell plantations and change 
property very fast & very cheap—Some 
Storekeepers — Lawyers & Speculators, 
must be the nabobs of this country—we 
ery out against an aristocracy, but are 
practically laying the foundation of it with 
both hands! 

Our country thro’ the favour of God, 
have had a tolerable good crop, and a 
favourable season fore securing it; what 
quantity thereof will go to the payment of 
publick dues, is yet unknown. 

I had a late visit from a sensible but 
rigid Constitutionist—he said if the As- 
sembly altered the funding law, or made 
any discrimination respecting the alienated 
certificates, it was but a forerunner of, a 
previous step to throwing off the whole 
debt! I asked if he thought the State able 
to pay the whole of the interest agreeable 
to the law? he acknowledged it is not able, 
but altho’ we had taken too much debt 
upon us, it is only owing to the bad 
management of the republicans, whom he 
thinks has opposed the best measures for 
a discharge of the debt. Ithought there 
was powerfull reasons for making a dis- 
tinction in the payment of interest, due on 
these securities at least in point of time, 
and perhaps in the manner of doing it too, 
but that none of them should be disavowed 
or rejected—and that it is hard to suppose 
we have any set of men in the rank of legis- 
latures, capable of such an atrocious de- 
gree of robery & villany, as to discard the 
whole! and thereby injure a great many 
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of their own political friends as well Caruisix, 5th January, 1798, 


as others. He said aristocracy was their} Dear GENERAT, 
object, and that no wreck nor ruin would}; I now acknowledge & thank you for 
by some be regarded (if like Sampson they | your favour of Novr. last. The point res- 
themselves should even die with the Philis-| pecting the time or call of new members to 
tines) in order to get clear of the humiliating | a seat in Congress I see is very plain, and 
line of republicanism &c. These are afilict-/ most probably will not happen before the 
ing considerations, but depraved as man-|time you mention—if it should, no doubt 
kind are, I hope they would not go these| the President will some way notify distant 
lengths, but if any of our citizens are so| members before hand. I have shown your 
totally lost to reason & conscience, there is letter to the Doctor with which he is very 
a farther hope that they will not be per-) well satisfied. 
mitted. From the prevalence of these kind| You will scarcely be able to recollect 
of jealousies amongst ourselves there is! whether you franked @ letter for Johnny 
much to fear. Amongst other things, how|some short time before Mrs. Irwin went to 
hard may we suppose it to be, for the Con-|town? I sent it by some person who said 
vention to throw out any thing that will he would see you, I remember telling him, 
give general satisfaction, impossible. but if he found you at leisure to give my com- 
however, or rather whatever their system pliments & ask you to throw a over it—but 
may be, altho’ it must be examined both by if he found you busie, to leave it in the post 
Congress & the different States, and per- office as it was, but cannot recollect who 
haps may either require or endure amend-|this person was—the reason I mention this 
ments; but in my private opinion, it) trivial matter is, that by a late letter from 
ought not to be scaned with an eye too| him, he complains as having heard nothing 
critical, but with great candour and many from me since my last, only a few lines I 
allowances, nor should cold water be pour- had wrote to his wife. 
ed upon it, because such opposition might) We are much elated with the late good 
naturally produce bad consequences among news from France—and happier would it 
the people—because it is apparent enough be both for them and us, did our expres- 
that we are not at present fit, or in a capa- sions of joy still rise higher & shew them- 
city to adopt the most perfect system of! selves thro’ different mediums from those 
Government—and because, an indifferent of ringing Bells, lighting tapers & washing 
one is better than none—4 wish how many} down an Oyster Supper ; not that I object 
of yr. body may be thus mild in yr. an-| to these indue measure, but we should 
imad versions. \send them bread to eat, and gratefully & 
We expect to hear from you soon—Mrs. | publickly acknowledge the real author of 
Irvine & the Children are in good health.|their mereys and our own—this check ot 
I wish you to talk farther with Genl. Ver-| these: combined tyrants (tho? we cannot 
non on the sale of our College land—the| call it more) is evidently from the supreme 
soil I believe is strong & well watered.| lord of the universe, who has thrown his 
What have you done with yr. Nagg, or|hook into their noses and turned them 
have you obtained some decent old pacer|back by the way they came, not with 
for him—I have two good mares, yet|laurels, that disdain to grow in such a 
nothing to ride. If you come shortly to|soil, but covered with a double coat of 
Philadelphia you will probably come home |shame! the policy and arms of France has 


for two or three days. |no doubt been a mean of impeding the 
I am dear General, | diabolical career of these haughty invaders, 
affectionately yours, |but the mortifying blood descended from 


Joun ARMSTRONG. j|another quarter; and if the whole scene 
‘end well, the event will call for the general 
adoration & thanks of this nation. Two 
things however have a tendency to dash 
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the hopes we have conceived for these our|dear General your sincere friend & hum- 
distressed friends—I mean the grossignor-| ble servant, 
ance of divine revelation expressed in some 
of the speeches of that people & their abuse 
of Old King David, once a greater General 
than any in France—also the report of the 
Prussians marching against them—as to 


the former (and the latter may not be true) | 

altho’ infidellity which must produce bad 
| store—the Elder brother is lame of one Leg 
the younger about 20 years old they are 


morals also (if this be the prevailing charac- 

ter of the nation) is indeed the very worst 

system that can attend them, yet their) grandsons of Ned Armstrongs of Lisnaban 
cause is a good one, and not the cause of) & appear tobe proper objects of some notice. 
France only, but of humanity in general I have mentioned them to you merely at 
therefore there is ground of hope from a\a venture in case any little opening shou’d 
Sovereign God who hates oppression and_ present itself. The father is far from being a 





Joun ARMSTRONG. 
There are two young lads of the name 
of Irvine lately from the Lurgg in Ire- 
land, of whom Mrs. Irvine can tell you 
somewhat—they are pretty good English 
scollars decenter than common from that 
country & fit to write either in an office or 






























































tyranny. 
I hope your family are all well, the child-| 
ren recovered of their complaint in their | 
eyes & particularly our Grandson, whom | 
with his Mama, my wife is frequently wish- 
ing back again—all is quiet at your house, 
Callender keeps his College hours punc-| 
tually, and has taken a part in a wondrous | 
play lately acted here, I saw it not, but if! 
report may be credited, no part nor person 
failed, and in point of dress it could scarce 
be surpassed—I must not therefore shade | 
it’s beauty by an awkward attempt to de- 
scribe it, nor would this sheet admit the 
half—so much for vanity—but apropos—' 
is it possible that the new playhouse in 
Philadelphia is considered of so much im-! 
portance as to justify labour on the Sab- 
bath day ? this report true or false, origin- 
ated in the city—It is too glaring & at- 
trocious to gain credit here; on the other 
hand, the report, or strong suspicion having | 
been brought by so many different persons 
& to various of the back towns, that at 
best it is but a disagreeable story, and so 
improbable that I have hesitated on the 
bare mentioning of it even to you—as the 
present is supposed to be the favourable 
season of application on behalf of our Col- 
lege, and as I know you are wrote to on 
that subject, I need only add, that a suf- 
ficient degree of dependance is placed 
upon your generalship in the several 
branches of the business—Mrs. Arm- 
strong joines in our best wishes to your 
self Mrs. Irvine & the Children—with 








































































































































































































/mean or despicable man, but has not that 


command of himself that is sufficient to 
resist company & strong drink. I pitty him 
much for this—perhaps he may reform, he is 
recommended by my Br. Andrew. 

CARLISLE. 
Dear GENERAL, 

Your knowledge of Military men & 
things, together with the place of your 
present residence, will undoubtedly sub- 
ject you to some trouble in presenting the 
applications for Military Commissions, of 
various candidates of your acquaintance— 
but this trouble is now to be expected & 
if by it you can render your country any 
real service I’m persuaded you will have 
pleasure in doing it. On this principle it 
is, I now take the liberty of recommending 
to your notice & assistance, Mr. John 
Steel of this Town, as a person aparently 
well formed for military service. 

He is personable, very active, has some 
acquaintance with military movements & 
exercise, a genteel appearance & possesses 
a fine constitution, whereby I should con- 
sider him well suited to the Western Ser- 
vice. With respect to rank, I need not 
tell you, that all men look as high as they 
can at setting out, but as in that respect all 
cannot be gratified, they must be content 
with their lot. Mr. Steel has been very 
desirous that I should recommend him to 
you, as I now do with full freedom—and 
am dear General 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joun ARMSTRONG. 
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CaRruisLe, 1793. 
Dear GENERAL, 


The design of this is only to prevent an 
entire forgetfulness ; for altho’ at present 
if I count right you are a few lines in 
arrears with me I mean in respect of num- 
ber, but as to wright, having so little to 
say, and so long unable to say that little, 
my claim of compensation is but very light. 

We have however the pleasure of hear- 
ing frequently of the health of your family, 
and that Armstrong continues his progress 
in length and breadth—indeed he has been 
so much the subject of enquiry, that poor| 
Bill and his little Sisters have been almost 
forgotten ; as has been the case with John 
& Horatio also, in preference to the other 
poor things who may happen to be favoured 
with as much merit as they—but parental, 
weakness is of an antient date & seldom 
out of the need of amendment. 

The killing of the late King of France, | 
or rather the hopes of not killing him, is a 





common topic here—and some of us regret 
why Congress & our President have not 
thrown their weight into the scale of his 


life. Two things appear to me to dash our 
hopes of french liberty, tho’? they may not| 
overthrow it—one is the sending mission- 
aries, some say into various parts of Eu- 
rope, all say into the Belgie provinces 
formally & publickly to seduce the subjects 
of other powers and induce them to adopt 
their political creed—the other is the kill- 
ing of Louis Capet—which I consider no 
more a national object to the people, than 
to decree the death of a crow, or a chicken 
on the dunghill! on these two points I 
cannot reason on this bit of paper, but 
think I see an ample field for it, of which 
their enemies may but too naturally avail| 
themselves—It is not easie to clear either 
of these possitions of moral guilt ; but that 
they are replete with ill policy & national 
indignity I have no doubt. 

We have been talking a little ofa foreign 
nation entitled as they are to our good 
wishes and more—but what think you of 
our own situation—things seem to me as 
stagnant, or in an indigested state, I mean 
our military affairs, nor are the causes 
thereof hard to discover—indeed I pity | 





our old friend the president & think 


ihe is inevitably puzzled, whatever may 


have been the causes thereof—The report 
said to be bro’t down by Coll. Proctor of 
the ill temper of the Senecas has a bad 
aspect. I hope they will not be permitted 
to strike, if they should, they probably 
draw Monseys, Wyandotes and Delawares 
against Pennsylvania. 

Is there any efforts for the College, or 
any openings of this session beyond the 


lreport of a committee you sent Mr Mont- 
| gomery ? 


IT heard it once read & it had 
to me the same appearance as that of the 
opening of roads and waters, taking up too 
many objects at once; blending things of 
lesser importance & better brought for- 
ward more gradually, with others of more 
publick concern, requiring a more imme- 
diate establishment. The great plenty of 
money said to be deposited in the State 
treasury had induced warm expectations of 
going on with the building. We hear 
Mrs. Irwin is soon expected up—until which 
time My wife joins in our respects to you 
all, with dear General your sincere friend 
and humble servant, 
Joun ARMSTRONG. 

Callander is in health I saw him yester- 

day. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE NORTHERN 
STATES. 

Continued from Vol. VIT., page 367. 


ON SLAVERY IN 
COLONIES AND 


NO. III.—MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue colonists of Massachusetts assumed 
to themselves “a right to treat the Indians 
on the footing of Canaanites or Amalek- 
ites,” Bancroft, III. 408, and practically 
regarded them from the firstas forlorn and 
wretched heathen—possessing few rights 
which were entitled to respect. Cotton 
Mather’s speculations on their origin illus- 
trate the temper of the times. 

“We know not When or How these 
Indians first became Inhabitants of this 
mighty Continent, yet we may guess that 
probably the Devil decoy’d these miserable 
Salvages hither, in hopes that the Gospel 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ would never come | 
here to destroy or disturb his Absolute | 
Empire over them.” Magnalia, Book Il. 
Part Til. 

The instructions from the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies to Major Gibbons, 
on being sent against the Narragansetts in 
1645, further illustrate this spirit. 

He was directed to have “due re- 
gard to the honour of God, who is both 
our sword and shield, and to the dis- 
tance which is to be observed betwixt 
Christians and Barbarians, as well in warres 


as in other negociations.” It was indeed | 


strange that men, who professed to believe 
that God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, should upon every occasion take 
care to preserve this distinction. Perhaps 
nothing more effectually defeated the en- 
deavors for Christianizing the Indians. It 
seems to have done more: to have sunk 
their spirits, led them to intemperance, and 
extirpated the whole race.” Hutchinson 
Collection of Papers, 151. 

In 1646 the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies made a very remarkable order, 
practically authorizing, upon complaint of 
trespass by the Indians, the seizure of “ any 
of that plantation of Indians that shall en- 
tertain, protect, or rescue the offender.” 
The order further proceeds, “ And, because 
it will be chargeable keeping Indians in 
prisone, and if they should escape, they are 
like to prove more insolent and dangerous 
after, that upon such seazure, the delin- 
quent or satisfaction be againe demanded, 
of the Sagamore or plantation of Indians| 
guilty or accessory as before, and if it be 
denyed, that then the magistrates of the 
Jurisdiccon deliver up the Indians seased to 
the party or parties indamaged, either to 
serve, or to be shipped out and exchanged 
for Negroes as the cause will justly beare.” 
Plymouth Records, 1X. 71. 

The Commissioners themselves were) 
not blind to the severity of this proceeding, 
although they alleged that it was “ just.” 

There are here two features of historical 
importance which the reader will not fail to 
notice, viz, the export for trade of Indians 
for Negroes, and the measure of “justice” 
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in those days between the colonists and the 
natives. 

It may be observed that in these notes 
we have not drawn the lines between the 
Plymouth Colony and that of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. In this connection they may 


|justly be regarded as one, indeed they 


cannot be separated, for in these and simi- 
lar proceedings, to quote a significant pro- 
verb of that day, “the Plymouth saddle 
was always on the Bay horse.” 

In 1658, June 29, certain persons were 
punished by fines by the County Courts at 
Salem and Ipswich for attending a Quaker 
meeting and otherwise “ syding with the 
Quakers and absenting themselves from 
the publick ordinances.” Among them 
were two children, Daniel and Provided 
Southwick, sonneand daughter to Lawrence 
Southwick, who were fined ten pounds, 
| but their fines not being paid and the par- 
ties (as is stated in the proceedings) “ pre- 
tending they have no estates, resolving not 
to worke and others likewise have been fyned 
and more like to be fyned”—the General 
Court were called upon in the following 
year, May 11, 1659, to decide what course 
should be taken for the satisfaction of the 
fines. 

This they did, after due deliberation, by 
a resolution empowering the County Trea- 
surers to sell the said persons to any of the 
English nation at Virginia or Barbadoes— 
in accordance with their law for the sale 
of poor and delinquent debtors. To ac- 
complish this they wrested their own law 
| from its just application, for the special law 
concerning fines, did not permit them to go 
beyond imprisonment for non-payment. 
Mass. Laws, 1675, p. 51; Feli’s Salem, 
II. 581; Mass. Records, IV. i. 366; Mass. 
Laws, 1675, p. 6; Bishop’s N. £. Judged, 
85; Hazard, I. 563. 

The father and mother of these children, 
who had before suffered in their estate and 
persons, were at the same time banished on 
pain of death, and took refuge in Shelter 


| Island, where they shortly afterwards died. 


Mass. Records, JV. i. 367; Hazard, II. 
564; Bishop, 83. The Treasurer, on at- 
tempting to find passage for the children 
to Barbadoes, in execution of the order of 
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sale, found “none willing to take or carry 
them.” Thus the entire design failed, only 
through the reluctance of these shipmasters 
to aid in its consummation. Bishop, 190; 
Sewel’s Hist. of the Quakers, I. 278. 

Provided Southwick was subsequently in 
the same year, in company with several 
other Quaker ladies, “ whipt with tenn 
stripes,” and afterwards “ committed to 
prison to be proceeded with as the law di- 
rects.” Mass. Records, IV. i. 411. 

The indignant Quaker historian, in re- 
counting these things says, “ After such a 


manner ye have done to the Servants of | 
the Lord, and for speaking to one another, 


. and for meeting together, ransacking 


their Estates, breaking open their Houses, | 


carrying away their Goods and Cattel, till 
ye have left none, then their wearing 
apparel, and then (as in Plimouth govern- 
ment) their Land ; and when ye have left 
them nothing, sell them for this which ye 
call Debt. Search the Records of former 


Ages, go through the Histories of the Ge- 
nerations that are past; read the Monu- 


ments of the Antients, and see if ever there 
were such a thing as this since the Earth 
was laid, and the Foundations thereof in 
the Water, and out of the Water.... O 
ye Rulers of Boston, ye Inhabitants of the 
Massachusetts! What shall I say unto 
you? Whereunto shall I liken ye? In- 
deed, I am at a stand, I have no Nation 
with you to compare, I have no People 
with you to parallel, I am at a loss with 
you in this point; I must say of you, as 
Balaam said ot Amalek when his eyes 
were open, Boston, the first of the Nations 
that came out thus to war against, to stop 
Israel in their way to Canaan from 
Egypt.” Bishop's N. E. Judged, 90. 

At the time of King Philip’s War, the 
policy and practice of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, with regard to slavery, had 
been already long settled upon the basis of 
positive law. Accordingly the numerous 
“‘ captives taken in war” were disposed of 
in the usual way. The notes which follow 
are mainly from the official records of the 
colony, and will be sufficient to show the 
general current of public opinion and action 
at that period, 
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In August, 1675, the Council at Ply- 
mouth ordered the sale of a company of 
Indians, “being men, weomen, and chil- 
dren, in number one hundred and twelve,” 
with a few exceptions. The Treasurer 
made the sale “ on the countryes behalfe.” 
| Plymouth Records, V. 173. 
| A little later the Council: made a simi- 
|lar disposition of fifty-seven more (Indians) 
who “had come in a submissive way.” 
These were condemned to perpetual servi- 
‘tude, and the Treasurer was ordered and 
appointed “to make sale of them, to and 
for the use of the collonie, as opportunity 
may present.” 0. 174. 

The accounts of the Colony of Massa- 
| chusetts for receipts and expenditures dur- 
ing “the late War”—as stated from 25th 
June, 1675, to the 23d September, 1676, 
give among the credits the following, 


By the following accounts re- 
ceived in or as silver, viz: 
Captives; for 188 prisoners at 
war sold 397.13.00 


Plymouth Records, X. 401. 

There is a peculiar significance in the 
phrase which occurs in the Records—“ sent 
away by the Treasurer.” It means sold 
into slavery. Mass. Records, V. 58. 

The statistics of the traffic carried on by 
the Treasurers cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained from any sources now at command, 
But great numbers of Philip’s people were 
sold as slaves in foreign countries. In the 
beginning of the war Captain Moseley cap- 
tured eighty, who were confined at Ply- 
mouth. In September following one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight were put on board 
a vessel commanded by Captain Sprague, 
who sailed from Plymouth with them for 
Spain. Drake, 224. 

These proceedings were not without wit- 
nesses against their injustice and inhuma- 
nity. The Apostle Eliot’s indignant re- 
monstrance is a glorious memorial of his 
fearless devotion to reason and humanity— 
to which neither rulers nor people of Mas- 
sachusetts were then inclined to listen. 

“To the Honorable the Governor and 
Council, sitting at Boston this 13t. of the 
6t, 75, the humble petition of John Eliot, 
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Sheweth that the terror of selling away 
such Indians unto the Ilands for perpetual 
slaves, who shall yield up yselves to your 
mercy, is like to be an effectual prolonga- 
tion of the warre, and such an exasperation 
of them, as may produce we know not 
what evil consequences, upon all the land. 
Christ hath saide, blessed are the mereyfull 
for they shall obtain mercy. This useage 
of them is worse than death . . . it seem- 
eth to me, that to sell them away for slaves 
is to hinder the inlargement of his [Christ’s] 
kingdom ... to sell soules for money 
seemeth to me a dangerous merchandize. 
If they deserve to die, it is far better to be 
put to death under godly governors, who 
will take religious care, that meanes may 
be used, that they may die penitently. . . . 
Deut. 23, 15-16. If a fugitive servant from 
a Pagan Master might not be delivered to 
his master but be kept in Israel for the good 
of his soule, how much less lawful is it to 
sell away soules from under the light of the 
gospel, into a condition, where theire soules 
will be utterly lost, so far as appeareth unto 
man.” Plymouth Colony Records, X. 
451-2; Compare Mathers Magnalia, 
Book VII. 109 (753), concerning the neg- 
lect to proselyte the Indians, etc. 


There is nothing to show that “the Coun- | 


cil gave heed to the petition of Eliot,” but 
a careful examination of the archives dis- 
closed only a report of a Cominittee of the 
General Court, dated Nov. 5, 1675, and 


the same day, by which several were to be 
sent away. MS. Letter. 


Eliot appears also to have been the first | 


in America to lift up his voice against the 
treatment which 
New England. Towards the end of his 


life, Cotton Mather states, “ He had long | 


lamented it with a Bleeding and Burning 
Passion, that the English used their Ne- 
gro’s but as their Horses or their Oxen, and 
that so little care was taken about their 
immortal Souls; he look’d upon it as a Pro- 
digy, that any wearing the Name of 
Christians should so much have the Heart 
of Devils in them, as to prevent and hinder 
the Instruction of the poor Blackamores, and 


confine the souls of their miserable Slaves | 
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Negroes received in| 
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to a Destroying Ignorance, meerly for fear 
of thereby losing the Benefit of their Vas- 
salage; but now he made a motion to the 
English within two or three Miles of him, 
that at such a time and Place they would 
send their Wegro’s once a week to him: 
For he would then Catechise them, and 
Enlighten them, to the utmost of his Power 
in the Things of their Everlasting Peace ; 
however, he did not live to make much 
Progress in this Undertaking. Mather’s 
Magnalia, Book III. 207 (325). Compare 
also p. 209 (327). 

In 1676, November 4th, it was ordered 
that whereas there is an Acte or ordermade 
by the Councell of War bearing date July, 
1676, prohibiting any male Indian captive 
to abide in this Jurisdiction that is above 
fourteen years of age att the beginning of 
his or their captivity and in case any such 
should continue in the Collonie after the 
time then prefixed they should be forfeit to 
the use of the Goyt this Court sees cause to 
ratify and confirme that order and acte, and 
do therefore order; that all such as have 
any such Indian male captive that they 
shall dispose of them out of the Collonie by 
the first of December next on paine of for- 
feiting every such Indian, or Indians to the 
use of the Collonie ; and the Constables of 
each town of this Jurisdiction are hereby 
ordered to take notice of any such Indian 
or Indians staying in any of thé respective 


jtowns of this Colonie after the time pre- 
adopted by the Magistrates and Deputies) 


fixed and shall forthwith bring them to the 
Treasurer to be disposed of to the use of 


the Government as aforesaid. Plymouth 


Records, XI. 242. 

There were a few, about five or six, ex- 
ceptions made to this order, in favor of cer- 
tain Indians, who had been assured by 
Capt. Benjamin Church that they should 
not be sold to any foreign parts, upon 
good behavior, &e. Tb. 242. 

The Mass. Genl. Court made an order in 
1677, 24 May, that the Indian children, 
youths or girls, whose parents had been in 
hostility with the Colony, or had lived 
among its enemies in the time of the war, 
and were taken by force, and given or sold 
to any of the inhabitants of this jurisdiction, 
should be at the disposall of their masters 
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or their assignes, who were to instruct them| of the country.” 
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Church, 23, 24, 41, 51, 


in Civility and Christian religion. Mass.| 57. 


Records, V.136. Note the distinction be-| 


Nor did the Christian Indians or Praying 


tween friendly Indians whose children| Indians escape the relentless hostility and 
were to be held until 24 years of age, both | cupidity of the whites. Besides other cru- 


in this order and in Plymouth Records, 
V. 207, 223. 

The Court, in the following year (1678), ’ 
found cause to prohibit “ all and every per- 
son and persons within our jurisdiction or 
elsewhere, to buy any of the Indian chil- 
dren of any of those our captive salvages 
that were taken and became our lawfull 
prisoners in our late warrs with the Indians, 
without special leave, liking and approba- 
tion of the government of this jurisdiction.” 
Ib. 253. 

In the following year (1679) the follow- 
ing entry appears in the records: 

“In reference unto severall Indians 
bought by Jonathan Hatch of Capt. Church, 
the brothers of the woman, desireing shee 
might be released, appeared in Court with 
the said Jonathan Hatch, and came to 
composition with her for the freedom of 
both her and her husband, which are two 
of the three Indians above named ; and her 
brothers payed on that accompt the sume 
of three pounds silver mony of New Eng- 
land, and have engaged to pay three 
pounds more in the same specie, and then 
the said man and woman are to be released ; 
and for the third of the said Indians, it 
being younge, the Court have ordered, 
that it shall abide with the said Jonathan 
Hatch untill it attains the age of 24 years, 
and then to be released for ever.” Ply- 
mouth Records, VI. 15. 

It were well if the record were no worse, 
but to all this is to be added the baseness 
of treachery and falsehood. Many of these 
prisoners surrendered and_ still greater 
numbers came in voluntarily to submit 
upon the promise that they and their wives 
and children should have their lives spared | 
and none of them transported out of the| 
country. In one instance, narrated by the} 
famous Captain Church himself, no less than 
“eight score persons” were “ without any | 
regard to the promises made them on their | 





elties, instances are not wanting in which 
some of these were sold as slaves, and 
under accusations which turned out to 
be utterly false and without foundation. 
Gookin’s Hist. of the Christian Indians. 
Some of them are probably referred to 
by Eliot, in his letter to Boyle, Nov. 27, 
1683, in which he says, “I desire to take 
boldness to propose a request. A vessel 
carried away a great number of our éur- 
prised Indians, in the times of our wars, to 
sell them for slaves; but the nations, whith- 
er she went, would not buy them. Finally, 
she left them at Tangier; there they be, 
so many as live, or are born there. An 
Englishman, a mason, came thence to Bos- 
ton, he told me they desired I would use 
some means for their return home. I know 
not what to do in it; but now it is in my 
heart to move your honour, so to meditate, 


that they may have leave to get home, 


either from thence hither, or from thénce 
to England, and so to get home. If the 
Lord shall please to move your charitable 
heart herein, I shall be obliged in great 
thankfulness, and am persuaded that Christ 
will, at the great day, reckon it among 
your deeds of charity done unto them, for 
his name’s sake.” MM. HS. Coll., III. 183. 

Cotton Mather furnishes another extract 
appropriate in this connection. 

‘* Moreover, ’tis a Prophesy in Deut. 28, 


68. Zhe Lord shall bring thee into Egypt 


again with ships, by the way whereof I 
spake unto thee. Thou shalt see it no more 
again ; and there shall ye be sold unto 
your Enemies, and no Man shall buy you. 
This did our Eliot imagine accomplished, 
when the Captives taken by us in our late 
Wars upon them, were sent to be sold, in 
the Coasts lying not very remote from Egypt 
on the Mediterranean Sea, and scarce any 


‘Chapmen would offer to take them off.” 


Mathers Magnalia, Book II1., Part IL. 
Mr. Everett, in one of the most elabo- 


surrendering themselves, carried away to|rate of his finished and beautiful orations, 
Plymouth, there sold and transported out|has narrated the story of two of the last 
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Captives in that famous war, in a passage 
of surpassing eloquence which we venture 
to quote: 

“* President Mather, in relating the en- 
counter of the Ist of August, 1676, the last 
but one of the war, says ‘Philip hardly 
escaped with his life also. He had fled 
and left his peage behind him, also his 
squaw and son were taken captive, and are 
now prisoners at Plymouth. Thus hath 
God brought that grand enemy into great 
misery before he quite destroy him. It 
must needs be bitter as death to him to 
lose kis wife and only son (for the Indians 
are marvellous fond and affectionate to- 
wards their children) besides other rela- 
tions, and almost all his subjects, and 
country also.’ 

“ And what was the fate of Philip’s wife 
and hisson? This is a tale for husbands 
and wives, for parents and children. Young 
men and women, you cannot understand it. 
What was the fate of Philip’s wife and 
child? She is a woman, he isa lad. They 
did not surely hang them. No, that would 
have been mercy. The boy is the grand- 
son, his mother the daughter-in-law of good 
old Massasoit, the first and best friend the 
English ever had in New England. Per- 
haps—perhaps now Philip is slain, and his 
warriors scattered to the four winds, they 
will allow his wife and son to go back— 
the widow and the orphan—to finish their 
days and sorrows in their native wilderness. 
They are sold into slavery, West Indian 
slavery! an Indian princess and her child, 
sold from the cool breezes of Mount Hope, 
from the wild freedom of a New England 
forest, to gasp under the lash, beneath the 
blazing sun of the tropics! ‘ Bitter as 
death ;’ aye, bitter as hell! Is there any 
thing,—I do not say in the range of hu- 
manity—is there anything animated, that 
would not struggle against this?”  Hve- 
ret’s Address at Bloody Brook, 1835; 
Church, 62, 63, 67, 68. 

Well might the poet record his sympa- 
thy for their fate— 


“Ah! happier they, who in the strife 
For freedom fell, than o’ér the main, 
Those who in galling slavery’s chain 
Still bore the load of hated life — 
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Bowed to base tasks their generous pride, 
And scourged and broken-hearted, died!” 


or in view of this phase of civilization and 
progress, sigh for that elder state, when 
all were 

‘ “Free as nature first made man, 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


After the death of King Philip, some of 
the Indians from the west and south of 
New England who had been engaged in 
the war, endeavored to conceal themselves 
among their brethren of Penacook who had 
not joined in the war, and with them of Os- 
sapy and Pigwackett who had made peace. 

By a “contrivance” (as Mather calls it) 
which savors strongly of treachery, four 
hundred of these Indians were taken pri- 
soners, one half of whom were declared to 
have been accessories in the late rebellion, 
and being “sent to Boston, seven or eight 
of them who were known to have killed 
any Englishmen, were condemned and 
hanged; the rest were sold into glavery in 
foreign parts.” 

Some of those very Indians, who were 
thus seized and sold, afterwards made 
their way home, and found opportunity to 
satisfy their revenge during the war with 
the French and Indians known as King 
William’s War. Belknap, I. 148, 245; 
Mathers Magnalia, Book VII. 55 (699). 

Edward Randolph, in 1676, in an answer 
to several heads of enquiry, &c., stated that 
there were “not above 200 slaves in the 
colony, and those are brought from Guinea 
and Madagascar.” Hutchinson’s Collec- 
tion of Papers, p. 485. 

Gov. Andros reported that the slaves 
were not numerous in 1678—“not many 
servants, and but few slaves, proportionable 
with freemen.” Col. Hist. IIT. 263. 

In May, 1680, Governor Bradstreet an- 
swered certain Heads of Inquiry from the 
Lords of the Committee for Trade and 
Foreign Plantations. Among his state- 
ments are the following: 

“There hath been no company of blacks 
or slaves brought into the country since the 
beginning of this plantation, for the space 
of fifty years, onely one small Vessell about 
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two yeares since, after twenty months 
voyage to Madagascar, brought hither 
betwixt forty and fifty Negroes, most 
women and children, sold here for ten, 
£15 and £20 apiece, which stood the mer- 
chant, in near £40 apiece: Now and then, 
two or three Negroes are brought hither 
from Barbados and other of his Majestie’s 
plantations, and sold here for about twenty 





pounds apiece. So that there may be} 


within our Government about one hun- 
dred or one hundred and twenty. .... 
There are a very few blacks borne here, I 
think not above six at the mostin a year, 
none baptized that I ever heard of... 
Hf, 8. Coll. TIT. viii. 337. 

The following century changed the re- 
cord. Many “companies” of slaves were 


“brought into the country” and the in-| 


stitution flourished and waxed strong. 
The royal instructions to Andros, when 
he was sent out in 1688, as Governor of New 


England, required him to “ pass a law for'| 


the restraining of inhuman severity which 


ill masters or overseers may be used by| 


towards the Christian servants or slaves; 


wherein provision is to be made that the’ 
wilful killing of Indians and Negroes be| 


punished with death, and a fitt penalty 
imposed,for the maiming of them.” Cod. 
Doe. Ul. 547. 

The Law of 1698, chapter 6, forbids 
trading or trucking with any “ Indian, 
molato or negro servant or slave, or other 
known dissolute, lewd, and disorderly per- 
sons, of whom there is just cause of sus- 
picion,” 

Such persons were to be punished by 
whipping for so trading. 

The Law of 1700, chapter 13, was en- 
acted to protect the Indians against the 
exactions and oppression, which some of 
the English exercised towards them “ by 
drawing them to consent to covenant or 
bind themselves or children apprentices or 
servants for an unreasonable term, on pre- 
tence of or to make satisfaction for some 
small debt contracted or damage done by 
them.” Other similar acts were after- 
wards passed in 1718 and 1725, the latter 
having a clause to protect them against 
kidnapping. 
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In 1701, the Representatives of the town 
of Boston were “desired to promote the 
encouraging the bringing of white ser- 
vants, and to put a period to Negroes 
being slaves.” Drake's Boston, 525. 

We have no knowledge of the efforts 
made under this instruction of the town of 
Boston, but they failed to accomplish 
anything. Indeed, the very next enact- 
ment concerning slavery was a step back- 
ward instead of an advance towards re- 
form. 

The law of 1703, chapter 2, was in 
restraint of the emancipation of “ Molatto 
or Negro slaves.” Security was required 
against the contingency of these persons 
becoming a charge to the town, and “ none 
were to be accounted free for whom 
|security is not given.” This act was still 
in force as late as June, 1807, and con- 
tinued until a mach later period to govern 
the decisions of courts affecting the set- 
tlement of town paupers. 

Chapter 4 of the same year prohibited 
‘Indian, Negro and Molatto servants or 
islaves, to be abroad after nine o’clock at 
night, &e. 

The Law of 1705, chapter 6, “for the 
better preventing of a Spurious and Mixt 
Issue, &e. ;” punishes Negroes and Molat- 
|toes for improper intercourse with whites, 
iby selling them out of the Province. It 
‘also punishes any Negro or Molatto for 
\striking a Christian, by whipping at the 
discretion of Justices before whom he may 
‘be convicted. It also prohibits marriage 
lof Christians with Negroes or Molattoes— 
‘and imposes a penalty of Fifty Pounds 
| upon the persons joining them in marriage. 
It provides against unreasonable denial of 
marriage to Negroes with those of the 
same nation, by any Master—“ any Law, 
|Usage, or Custom, to the contrary not- 
| withstanding.” 

In 1786, the legislature of the State of 
[Massachusetts passed an “Act for the 
orderly solemnization of Marriage,” by 
section 7 whereof it was enacted “that no 
person authorized by this act to marry 
‘shall join in marriage any white person 
| with any Negro, Indian or Mulatto, under 
penalty of fifty pounds; and all such 
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marriages shall be absolutely null and 
void.” 

The prohibition continued until 1843, 
when it was repealed by a special “act 
relating to marriages between individuals 
of certain races.” 

The statute* of 1705 also provided an 
import duty of four pounds per head 
on every Negro brought into the Province 
from and after the Ist day of May, 1706, 
for the payment of which both the vessel 
and master were answerable. A drawback 
was allowed upon exportation, and the 


very ungovernable.” A glimpse of future 
reform is to be caught in this act, for it 
recognises the increase of slaves as a 
“discouragement to the importation of 
White Christian Servants.” But the chief 
motive of the act was in the peculiar cireum 
stances of the Province “under the sor- 
rowful effects of the Rebellion and Hos- 
tilities” of the Indians, and the fact that 
great numbers of Indian slaves were already 
held in bondage in the Province at the time. 

In 1727, all Indian, Negro and Molatto 
servants for life were estimated as other 


like advantage was allowed to the pur-|Personal Estate—viz: Each male servant 


chaser of avy Negro sold within the 
Provinee, in case of the death of his Negro 
within six weeks after importation or 
bringing into the Province. 

In 1727, the traffic in slaves appears to 
have been more an object in Boston than 
at any period before or since, and in the 
following year (1728) an additional “ act 
‘more effectually to secure the Duty on 
the importation of Negroes” was passed, 
by which more stringent regulations were 
adopted to prevent the smuggling of 
such property into the Province, and the 
drawback was allowed on all negroes 
dying within twelve months. 

This act expired by its own limitation in 
1735, bat another of a similar character 
was passed in 1738, which recognised the 
old law of 1705 as being still in force. It 
reduced the time for the drawback on the 
death of negroes to six months after im- 
portation. 

Free Negroes not being allowed to train 
in the Militia, an act passed in 1707, chap- 
ter 2, required them to do service on the 
highways and in cleaning the streets, &., 
as an equivalent, The same act prohibited 
them to entertain any servants of their 


for life above fourteen years of age, at 
fifteen pounds value; each female servant 
for life, above fourteen years of age, at 
ten pounds value. The assessor might 
make abatement for cause of age or in- 
firmity. Indian, Negro and Molatto Male 
servants for a term of years were to be 
numbered and rated as other property, 
and not as Personal Estate. 

Tn -1734 the law was changed, and all 
Indian, Negro and Molatto servants, as 
well for term of years as for life, were in- 
cluded in the rateable estates. The supply 
bills for 1788, 1739, 1740, direeted the 
assessors to estimate Indian, Negro and 
Molatto servants proportionably, as other 
personal estate, according to their sound 
judgment and discretion. 

An Indian girl brought fifteen pounds, 
at Salem, in August, 1710. Coll. Essex 
Institute. I. 14. The highest price paid 
for any of a eargo brought into Boston 
in 1727, waseighty pounds. Felt’s Salem: 
Il. 416. 

“The Guinea Trade,” as it was called 
then, since known and branded by all 
civilized nations as piracy, whose begin- 
nings we have noticed, continued to 


own color in their houses, without per-| flourish under the auspices of Massachusetts 


mission of the respective masters or mis-| 


tresses. 


merchants down through the entire colonial 
period, and long after the boasted Declara- 


In 1712, an act was passed prohibiting|tion of Rights in 1780 had terminated 


the importation or bringing into the Pro- 
vince any Indian servants or slaves. The 
preamble recites the bad character of the 
Indians and other slaves, “ being of a 
malicious, surley and revengeful spirit ; 
rude and insolent in their behaviour, and 





the legal existence of slavery within the 
‘limits of that State, Felt’?s Salem: IT. 230, 
|261, 265, 288, 292, 296. Those who are 
\eurious to see what the instructions 
given by respectable merchants in Mas- 
|sachusetts to their slave captains were in 
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the year 1785 will find them in Fel?s 
Salem, IT. 239-90 ; probably the only speci- 
menextant, The slaves purchased in Af 
rica were chiefly sold in the West 
Indies, or in the Southern colonies; but 
when these markets were glutted, and the 
price low, some of them were brought to 
Massachusetts. The statistics of the trade 
are somewhat scattered, and it is difficult 
to bring them together, but enough is 
known to bring the subject home to us. 
In 1795, one informant of Dr. Belknap 
could remember two or three entire car- 
goes, and the Doctor himself remembered 
one somewhere between 1755 and 1765 
which consisted almost wholly of children. 
Sometimes the vessels of the neighboring 
colony of Rhode Island, after having sold 
their prime slaves in the West Indies, 
brought the remnants of their cargoes to 
Boston for sale. Coll. M. H. 8S. I. iv. 197. 

The records of the slave-trade and sla- 
very everywhere are the same—the same 
disregard of human rights, the same in- 
difference to suffering, the same contempt 
for the oppressed races, the same hate for 
those who are injured. It has been as- 
serted that the miseries of slavery were 
mitigated, and that especially in Massachu- 
setts, some of its worst features were un- 
known. But the record does not bear out 
the suggestion. 

The first newspaper published in Ame- 
rica illustrates among its advertisements 
the peculiar features of the institution to 
which we refer, and in its scanty columns 
of intelligence may be found thrilling ac- 
counts of the barbarous murders of mas- 
ters and crews by the hands of their slave 
cargoes. The case of the Amistad ne- 
groes had its occasional parallel in the 
colonial history of the traffic—excepting 
that the men of New England had a sym- 
pathy at home in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, which was justly withheld fram 
their Spanish and Portuguese imitators in 
the 19th. As the advantages of adver- 
tising came to be understood, the descrip- 
tions of slave property became more fre- 
quent and explicit. 

Negro men, women, and children were 
mixed up in the sales with wearing ap- 





parel, Gold Watches and other Goods— 
“very good Barbados Rum” is offered 
with “a young negro that has had the 
Small Pox”—and competitors offer “ Likely 
negro men and women just arrived”— 
“negro men new and negro boys who have 
been in the country some time,” and also 
“just arrived, a choice parcel of negro 
boys and girls.” “A likely negro man 
born in the country and bred a Farmer, 
fit for any service,” “a negro woman about 
22 years old, with her boy about 5 months,” 
&c., and a “likely negro woman about 19 
years and a child about six months of age 
to be sold together or apart,” must conclude 
these extracts. 

At this point it may be necessary to 
interpose a caution with reference to the 
judgment which may be pronounced against 
the policy which has been illustrated in 
these notes; and a recent writer of English 
history has so clearly stated our own views 
that his language requires very little change 
here. 

It would be to misread history and to 
forget the change of times, to see in the 
Fathers of New England and their suc- 
cessors mere commonplace slavemongers ; 
|to themselves they appeared as the elect to 
whom God had given the heathen for an 
inheritance ; they were men of stern in- 
tellect and fanatical faith, who believing 
themselves the favourites of Providence, 
imitated the example and assumed the 
privileges of the chosen people, and for 
'their wildest and worst acts they could 
claim the sanction of religious conviction. 
In seizing and enslaving Indians, and trad- 
‘ing for negroes, they were but entering 
| into possession of the heritage of the saints ; 
and New England had to outgrow the 
theology of the Elizabethan Calvinists 
before it could understand that the Father 
of Heaven respected neither person nor 
color, and that his arbitrary favor—if 
more than a dream of divines—was con- 
fined ‘to spiritual privileges. Compare 
Froude’s Hist. of England: viii. 480. 

It was not until the struggle on the 
part of the colonists themselves to throw 
off the fast closing shackles of British 
oppression culminated in open resistance 
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to the mother country, that the inconsis- 
tency of maintaining slavery with one 
hand while pleading and striking for 
freedom with the other, compelled a re- 
luctant and gradual change in public 
opinion on this subject. 

It is true that at no period of her his- 
tory was Massachusetts without her “ pro- 
testants” against the whole system; but 
their example was powerless in their day 
and generation. The words and thoughts 
of a Williams, an Eliot, a Sewall, and a Dud- 
ley, fell unheeded and unnoticed on the ears 
and hearts of the magistrates and people of 
their day, as the acorn fell two centuries 
ago in the forests by which they were 
surrounded. E. Y. E, 


JOHN CAMPBELL, 


- 
THE PUBLISHER OF THE FIRST REGULAR AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER, 


On looking over the remarkable collec- 
tion of autograph letters and other historical 
documents belonging to Prrer Force, 
Esq., relative to the early history of this 
country, I found two autograph memorials 
of Joun CampsEtt, who started the first 
regular newspaper on this continent ; they 
are probably unique. With the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Force, I have made exact 
copies of them for the Historical Maga- 
zine. 

As New York has recently honored the 
memory of her first printer and publisher, 
Wm. Braprorp, a short sketch of the 
eae Boston newspaper publisher may 

e excused. It appears he was a Scotch- 
man, the Postmaster of Boston, and started 
the Boston News-Letter “ April 17 to 24, 
1704.” It was printed in a half sheet of 
old-fashioned pot paper, in small pica type. 
The first page of No. 1 is filled with an ex- 
tract from “The London Flying Post,” 
respecting the Pretender (who styled him- 
self James VIII. of Scotland,) sending 
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\liament on the occasion; a few articles 
junder the Boston head; four short para- 
graphs of marine intelligence from New 
York, Philadelphia, and New London; 
and one advertisement, form its whole con- 
tents. The advertisement is from Camp- 
bell, the publisher of the paper, and is as 
follows: 

“The News-Letter is to be. published 
weekly; and all Persons who have any 
Houses, Lands, Tenements, Farmes, Ships, 
Vessels, Goods, Wares, or Merchandises, 
&c to be Sold or Lett; or Servants Run- 
away; or Goods Stoll or Lost may have the 





same Inserted at a Reasonable Rate; from 
12d. to 5s. and not to exceed; Who may 
agree with Wicholas Boone for the same at 
his Shop next door to Major Davis's, 
Apothecary in Boston near the Old Meet- 
ing House.” 

The News-Letter was carried on by 
Campbell till 1722, when he transferred 
his interest to B. Green. The latter died 
in 1733, when the paper was continued by 
John Draper, his son-in-law, till 1762 ; and 
after several changes, its publication ceased 
in 1776, when the British evacuated Bos- 
ton,—seventy-two years in all. It was the 
first regular newspaper published in Ame- 
rica, and the only one printed in Boston 
during its siege. Many able Tory writers 
filled its pages in the political discussions 
that culminated in the American Revolu- 
tion. 

CampsELL, the original proprietor, died 
about five years after he transferred his 
right to Green. His death is thus men- 
tioned in the News-Letter of March 7, 
1728: 

“On Monday Evening last, the 4th cur- 
rant, about 8 a Clock died here John 
Campbell, Esq Aged 75 Years, formerly 
Post Master in this place, Publisher of the 
Boston News-Letter for many Years, and 
One of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Suffolk.” 

Here follow Mr. Campbell’s memorials : 

To His Excellency Joseph Dudley Esqr. 





Popish missionaries from France into Scot- 
land, by which the kingdoms of England | 
and Scotland were endangered. The 
Queen’s Speech to both Houses of Par- 


Capt Generall And Governour In Chief in 
and over Her Maj’s. Province of New 


| Hampshire &c And to the Honble Her 


Maj’s. Council 


; x . os eee 
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The Humble Petition of John Campbell, | ordinary Services and care about the Pub- 


Post-Master of New England, 
Showeth 

That Whereas yor. Petitioner, has had 
a yearly Allowance from this Government, 
the better to enable him to discharge his 
Trust, in the management of sd Office, 
And taking due care of the Publick Letters, 
which saves this Colony Considerably in a 
year, seeing that the Income by the sd 
office are not yet able to allow him a Com- 
petent Sallary for the same, 

Your Petitioner also having last year 
sett on Foot a Weekly Letter of Intelli- 
gence for Foreign and Domestic occur- 
rences expecting that the Income thereby, 
being sett a Moderate Rate would be suf- 
ficient to defray the necessary charge 
Thereof, the which it did not do, And 
several Gentlemen Merchts. and others 
being willing it should be continued, have 
agreed to contribute Toward its support, 
yet notwithstanding there are not a com- 
petent number to carry it on, And it being 
found of Publick use and service to the 
country. 

Your Petitioner therefore most Humbly 
Prays, That your Excellency and Honble. 
Council will be pleased to take the premises 


lic Letters, in giving Due dispatch to the 
same, 

Your Petitioner therefore most Humbly 
| prays 
That your Excellency and Honours will 
| be Pleased to take the same into your most 
mature Consideration and grant your Peti- 
tioner allowance to encourage him in said 
Duty for the future, and yor. Petitioner as 
in Duty bound Shall ever pray, being all- 
ways 
| Yor. Excelly’s. and Honours most obe- 
|dient & faithful servant 
Joun CAMPBELL: 
[Endorsed] 


Petition 
John Campbell 
Rd May 1705. 
Read and allowed 6th in Council. 
[The sum allowed is very obscure ; it may 
be 6s. or £6. It looks like 6ts in the MS.] 





J. B. R. 
Washington, D.C. 


EARLY CONGRESSIONAL CUSTOMS. 
Tux late movement in the House of Re- 


into yor. most Mature and wise considera-| presentatives for inviting Cabinet Officers 
tion and Grant yor. Petitioner such allow- | to take seats in the House, make explana- 


ance and Encouragement as may enable 
him in the discharge of both Trusts. 

And yor. Petitioner as In Duty bound 
Shall ever Pray being always 

Yor. Excellency’s and Honours most 
Humble, most obedient and faithful Servant 

Joun CaMPBELL. 
[Endorsed] 
John Campbell’s petition 
Postmaster 
1705. 

To His Excelly. Joseph Dudley Esqr. 
Capt. Generall Govr. In Chief In and over 
Her Maj’s. Province of New Hampshire 
&c And to The Honble Her Maje’s Council 

The Humble Petition of John Campbeil 
Post-Master of N. England 

Showeth 

That Whereas your Petitioner has had 
no allowance since the First of Febry. 
Seventeen Hundred & three, for his extra- 


|tions, and take part in debates relating 
Ito their particular branches of the Govern- 
ment, as is done in the British Parliament, 
| brings to mind the early practice of the 
| Senate on this subject. 

When the government was first organ- 
ized under the Constitution, in New York, 
in 1789, it was customary for the Senate to 
sit with closed doors in all cases, legislative 
and executive. This practice continued 
till the 20th of February, 1794, when the 
contested election of Albert Gallatin was 
under discussion. It was then directed, by 
a vote of 19 to 8, “that suitable galleries 
be provided for the Senate chamber, and 
that the same be opened every morning, 
except in such cases as in the opinion of the 
Senate require secrecy.” 

In forming treaties and in making ap- 
pointments, the “advice and consent” of 
the Senate is required by the Constitution. 
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Washington very naturally gave these) When John Quincy Adams was Secre- 
words their obvious meaning, and thought | tary of Statein 1822, he entered the House, 
the advice and consent should be obtained |it was said, to request some member to 
beforehand. In executive sessions, there-|make a call for a certain paper connected 
fore, he attended the Senate in person, and! with his famous controversy then pending 
took the presiding officer’s chair. The} with Jonathan Russell respecting the Fish- 
latter was assigned a chair on the floor ery question at the treaty of Ghent. His 
of the Senate, and was considered as/ political opponents in the violent Presi- 
the immediate presiding officer ; he put all | dential campaign then opening, affected to 
questions to the Senators, who answered | consider his presence in the House a great 
Aye or No. The President consulted the} violation of “the proprieties of his posi- 


Senate beforehand, upon the negotiation 
of Indian Treaties, and had the Secretary 
of War present to give all necessary expla- 
nations. The other Secretaries attended 
the Senate when required to bring papers 
and give explanations ; a method now sup- 
planted by their Annual Reports, The 
early Senators thought the former mode 


the best to obtain the exact information | 


wanted, and the best security against the 
appointment of incompetent Secretaries. 


Other customs connected with the inau- | 
guration of a new President have fallen into | 


disuse ; such as the proclamation by the 
Chief Justice, after administering the oath, 


“‘ Long live George Washington, President | 


of the United States !”—the President then 
repairing to church to attend divine ser- 
vice, accompanied by both Houses of Con- 
gress—then re-conducted to his own house 
by a Committee of both Houses—and the 
Answer to the Inaugural Address by the 
House. 

Instead of taking the “advice” or asking 
the “consent” of the Senate beforehand in 
the formation of treaties, for many years 


they have been generally negotiated with-| 
out even the knowledge of Senators, and | 


then their ratification urged as an admi- 
nistrative measure. 

A Col. Fishbourne, having been nomi- 
nated as Collector of Savannah, was re- 
jected by the Senate at the wishes of the 
Georgia Senators, who preferred another 
man. 


favorite officer with him during the Revo- 
lution ; and it is asserted he never presided 
at any more executive sessions, and the 
attendance of his Secretaries also soon fell 
into disuse. 


Washington was evidently annoyed | 
by this rejection, as the Colonel had been a} 


| tion.” 

| President Polk consulted the Senate in 
the formation of the Oregon Treaty of 
1846, asking their advice beforehand on 
|the point of establishing the boundary line 
|with Great Britain on the parallel of 49°. 

| Secretary Chase was frequently in attend- 
‘ance in one of the Committee rooms of the 
Senate during the session of the last Con- 
gress, when his important financial mea- 
sures were under discussion. How much 
more direct and satisfactory for the Secre- 
tary to have been present in the House, 
‘and given all necessary explanations in 


person. J.B. RB. 
Wasurneron, D. 0. 


| 
| 


Hotes and Queries. 


Purtitis WHEATLEY, THE NEGRO-SLAVE 
Porr.—The recent appearance in print of 
the poetical writings of Phillis, the negro 
servant of Mr. John Wheatley of Boston, 
leads me to present at this time a few facts 
relating to this remarkable woman, which 
are not generally known, and which have 
escaped the notice of her biographers. 

Phillis is supposed to have been about 
‘seven years of age when she was stolen 
from her parents in Africa and brought to 
Boston in the year 1761, to be sold asa 
slave. Fortunately, at that time a bene- 
'volent woman, the wife of John Wheatley, 
\a tailor dwelling in Boston, was in need of 
\a domestic possessing traits of disposition 
'which would make her an agreeable com- 


t 
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panion rather than a drudge and servant 
of all work. Phillis, being of feeble con- 
stitution, and very gentle in her demeanor, 
appeared to be just the person Mrs. Wheat- 
ley required, and was, therefore, purchased 
of the slave-dealer and taken home ; where, 
after decent clothing superseded her mise- 
rable rags, she gave evidence of vivacity of 
genius, a superiority of intellect, good per- 
sonal appearance, and affectionate disposi- 
tion, which surprised and gratified, not only 
the family in which she was domesticated, 
but also the principal personages of the 
town, who were frequent visitors to Mr. 
Wheatley’s hospitable mansion. 

The family consisted then of Mr. Wheat- 
ley, his wife Susanna, and their son Na- 
thaniel and daughter Mary, twins, with a 





few slaves who had grown old in service, 
and who could not be relied upon for the 
time when the young folk should leave the 
mansion of their parents to become the 
heads of other families. Miss Mary, then 


eighteen years old, took charge of the new} 


lof March, 
ileft VPhillis 


iniel was 





inmate of the family, and so rapid was the 
young negress in the acquisition of learn-| 
ing, that in less than a year and a half after | 
the time of her importation, she could con- | 
verse fluently in English, a language she 
had never heard spoken before she was 
kidnapped, and could read and correctly 
pronounce the most difficult passages of 
the sacred writings; and before she had 
been under pupilage ten years she wrote 
letters and poetry that astonished the lite- 
rary men ot New England, who were then 
numerous, and had acquired for the metro- 
polis the name of the Modern Athens. 

On the thirty-first of January, 1771, when 
about seventeen years of age, Phillis was 





called to suffer her first grief; her young 
mistress was taken from the family to be- 
come the wife of the Rev. John Lathrop, 
the pastor of the second church in Boston. 
The event may have led her to the step 
which she took on the eighteenth of the 
following August; for then, under the 
simple and unpretending name of Phillis, 
with no surname whatever, she became a} 
communicant of the Old South Church in 
Boston, then destitute of a settled ministe r, | 
but w hich had lately experienced the ex-! 
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cellent teachings of the Rev. Dr. Joseph 


Sewall. About this time Phillis began to fail 
in health, and in the fall of 1773 her de- 
cline became so apparent that by the advice 
of friends she left Boston to visit England, 
in company with Mr. Nathaniel Wheatley 
and his family, he going to London to open 
a branch of his mercantile business, which 
had already become large for a New Eng- 
lander. While in England she received 
much attention from the patrons of litera- 
ture; and there her poems were published, 
and were bringing her into considerable 
note, when she was recalled to Boston to 
attend her mistress in her last hours. 

Mrs. Wheatley, her kind friend as well 
as mistress, died in the sixty-fifth year of 
her age, on the third of M: arch, in the year 
1774, and Mr. W heatley on the twelfth 
1778, aged seventy-two. This 

alone. Mary was the wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Lathrop, and Mr. Natha- 
married and residing in Lon- 


don. At this sad hour of her exist- 


jence she became acquainted with a “ co- 


lored gentleman,” John Peters, whom 
she married in April, 1778, about a month 
after her kind master’s decease. He was 
indeed a colored gentleman, for report says 
of him that he kept store, wore a wig, and 
carried a cane, and felt himself superior to 
all kinds of labor. At the time of her mar- 
riage she was styled “a free negro,” and 
it is supposed that Mrs. Lathrop, who be- 
came her owner at the decease of her father, 
gave her her freedom, perhaps in words si- 
milar to those of the Rev. Increase Mather, 
who manumitted his slave with the following 
words in his will: “It is my mind and will 
that my negro servant calle d Spaniard shall 
not be sold after my decease, but I do then 
give him his liberty—let him then be es- 
teemed a ‘ free negro.’ ” 

Sadder times, however, came to Phillis. 
A few months later she lost her kind young 
friend ; for Mrs. Lathrop died at the age 
of tw enty-five on the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember, 1778, and she was left entirely to 
her miserable husband, who proved to be 
improvident, failing in business, and be- 
coming too lazy to do anything that w ould 
conduce to her comfort in the ds ays of her 
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sickness and sorrow. 
1788 Mr. Nathaniel Wheatley also died, 


the last of her natural protectors, and about | 


this time she lost two of the three children 
born to her while she temporarily dwelt in 
Wilmington, Mass. And now her disease 
rapidly increased, and on the fifth of De- 
cember, 1788, atthe early age of thirty-one 
years, poor Phillis Peters, alias Wheatley, 
drew her last breath, and. soon, together 


with her last offspring, which seemed to) 


have been left till then to make the occa- 
sion more mournful, was carried to her last 
earthly resting-place, without one of the 
friends of her prosperity to follow her, and 
without a stone to mark her grave. 

All that is known of the death and burial 
of this talented person may be summed up 
in the following notice published on the 
Thursday succeeding her decease, in the 
Independent Chronicle: ‘‘ Last Lord’s day, 
died Mrs. Phillis Peters, (formerly Phillis 
Wheatley,) aged 31, known to the literary 
world by her celebrated miscellaneous po- 
ems. Her funeral is to be this afternoon, at 
4 o’clock, from the house lately improved 
by Mr. Todd, nearly opposite Dr. Bulfinch’s 
at West Boston, where her friends and ac- 
quaintances are desired to attend.” Could 
the spot of her burial be found, there could 
be no more befitting epitaph than the words 
from her own pen— 


Remember, Christians, negroes black as Cain 
May be refined, and join the angelic train. 


N. B.S. 





CURIOUS LETTER OF CORNPLANTER, THE 

INDIAN CHIEF, FROM THE IRVINE PAPERS. 
Grnasnanco, 24 May, 1794. 

Sm:—I have Returned home safe. I 

wrote a letter to you, (hope you received 

it,) in Regard to the British sending a man 
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In the summer of 
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the reason of our Hiding our selves—That 
‘the White People think that we are No- 
‘body—I have told him every thing from 
the Begining. That the Six Nations could 
not be heard By any Body—This was all 
passed betwen this British man & myself 
—his Name is Wm. Johnston. 

Brother then I spoke to the Moncyes in 
Regard of your writing to me to help you, 
and I asked their minds as the Tommy- 
hawk was Sticking in their Heads.—Then 
the Moncys Spoke & told me they was not 
Drunk about this affair—As you writ to 
me, and told me You wanted to make our 
minds easy about this Affair— As you Writ 
to me that you wanted our minds easy— 
It Shall be so—This is all I have to say this 
present time about it. 

As I went there every thing happened 
Right, & you will hear a little what Bears- 
Oil Chief said as he was sent there by the 
Chiefs of Conniatt (Conyaut) I send You 
three Strings of Wampum given to me by 
Bears Oil Chief & his words were that God 
almighty had mad day and Night, and 
when he saw me it appeared to him as if 
it was Daylight—Brother says Bears Oil, 
my mind is very uneasy when I live at 
Conneat every Summer &I see the bad 
Indians and always tell them not to inte- 
rupt our friends this Way. 

Bears Oil says his mind is very uneasy 
and the Reason is, that he cannot hardly 
keep these Western Nations back any 
more,* as they the white people are making 
Forts in their Country and another thing 
Our Worriors & Children are very uneasy. 
They say that they cannot go out of Doors 
to ease themselves for Fear of Spoiling 
Gen! Washingtons lands—d& that may 
(which — be the Reason we will or can 
(are to) be Killed.—Bears Oil speeks and 
says he was sent by all the Chiefs, & they 











to Catarogaras & he sent for me—I went | looked out which was the best way for him 
to see him, not him alone, but likewise the |to Go. by Water their was a lake that God 
Moncyes Respecting the man that was|almighty had made for every Body & he 
killed at French-creek as you wrote to me| hoped that Gen! Washington would have 
concerning that buisness, Nothing to say if he went by Water 
Brother this man that sent for me to| Now Brothers says Bears Oil to the six 
Catarogaias wanted to know what we were | Nations I have com to know your minds 
about, it seemed to him as if we were hide-|and if you want me to com down hear to 
ing ourselves. I spoke to him, & told him! live, I shall com, and I send you five strings 
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of Wampum as his speech on that head— 
I spoke to Bears Oil Chief for Wm. Johns- 
ton to help him, as the white People thinks 
Nothing of us, Then Johnston spoke and 
told him he would help him, i (told) 
him to go home and tell his Worriors & 
Children to go to work, plent Corn & Git 
their living—I then spoke to Bairs Oil my- 


self to make his mind Easy & go home, | 


and if he See (saw) any of the Western 
Nations Going to war, to tell them not to 
enterupt any Body about French-creek or 
any where in that Country,+ and if he 
Should see them, to tell them to go Back, 
to those that ware at war—I told Bears 
Oil afterwards that if You dont see any of 
them, & they do any Mischief we cannot 
help it—Then after that I Considered & 
Dispached Runners to Oswego & to Buff- 
low-creek & to the Genessees for all the 
Chiefs to Rise and Likewise Gen! Chapin 
Supirent of Indian affairs. 

Then M' Johston spoke & said if the six 
Nations went, he would Go with them.— 
Their is but Eight Days to Com when they 
will meet at this Place if they like what I 
have said—Brothers at French-creek if it 
should happen that they dont come You 
must not Blame me, for it is not my fault, 
Because you know very well I am almost 
Tired of talking, because, none of you will 
hear me—It will be but a few Days Before 
I will know whether they are Coming, & 
if they are Coming, you will Know it Imea- 
deatly 

I am Your friend & Brother 
his 
Joun x OpBaln 
mark 
(Cornplanter) 
Lieut. John Polhemus 
Commands F F 

I wrote you Last about stoping the 
Troops—I hope you will till Affairs és (are) 
settled f 





INDENTURE OE JOHN PETER ZENGER,. 


[From Indentures of Palatine Children in Secretary of State's 
Office, Albany, N. Y.] 


Tus INDENTURE made the Twenty Siath 





Sovereign Lady Annx by the Grace of God 
of Great Britain, France and Treland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, de. Be- 
tween His Excellency Robert Hunter, 
Esqr; Capt. General and Governour in 
Chief of the Provinces of New York, New 
Jersey, and Territories depending thereon 
in America, and Vice-Admiral of the same 
cc. of the one part, And William Brad- 
ford of the City of New York Printer of 
the other part, Whereas his said Excel- 
lency in Council having determined the 
putting out of the Orphans of the Palatines 
(and some of those other Children whose 
Parents have too many to look after them 
and mind their Labour) for a certain time, 
upon the Conditions following, (to wit) 
The Boys till they arrive at the Age of 
Twenty one years, and the Girls till they 
arrive at the Age of Nineteen years; The 
Persons taking them entring into Inden- 
tures, and Bond with Surety, in the Secre- 
tary’s Office, to provide them with Good 
and Wholesom Meat, Drink, Lodging and 
Cloathing, and at the Expiration of the 





time to Surrender them to the Govern- 
ment; his Excellency and Council en- 
gaging they shall respectively serve till 
they arrive at the Ages aforesaid. Now 
this Indenture Witnesseth, That John 
Peter Zenger of the Age of Thirteene 
Years or thereabouts, Son of Hannah 
Zenger Widow One of the Palatines afore- 
said, of Ais own free and Voluntary Will dy 
the Consent of his said Mother and also By 
the consent and approbation of his Excel- 
lency, hath put Aim self out to the said 
William Bradford his Executors and Ad- 
ministrators with him and them to dwell 
and serve from the day of the date hereof 
for and during and unto the full end and 
term of Hight years from thence next en- 
suing and fully be compleat and Ended, for 
all which said Term of Hight years the 
said John Peter Zenger the said William 
Bradford his Executors and Administra- 
tors well and truly shall serve his & their 
Commands lawful and honest every where 
he shall do; The Goods of his said Master 
his Executors or Administrators he shall 


Day of October Anno Domini, 1710, and|not waste or destroy, nor from the Service 
in the Ninth Year of the Reign of our|of Ais said Master his Executors or Ad- 
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ministrators day nor night shall absent or 
prolong him self, but in rall things asa good 
and faithful Servant shall bear and behave 
him self towards his said Master his Kxe- 
cutors & Administrators during the said 
Term. aforesaid. And the said William) 
Bradford for him self his Executors and | 
Administrators and every of them doth| 
Covenant, Promise and Grant to and with 
his said Excellency and his Successors, that 
he the said William Bradford his Exec u- 
tors & Administrators shall and will duri ing 
all the said Term of Hight years find and 
provide for the said John Peter Zenger 
good, sufficient and wholesom Meat, Drink 
and Cloathing ; And also shall and will at 
the end and Expiration of the said Term of| 


Eight years Surrender and deliver up the| 


said John Peter Zenger, well Cloathed to) 
his said Excellency, or to the Governour or 
Commander in Chief of the said Province 
of New York, for the time being. In Wit- 
ness whereof his said Excellency and the| 
said William Bradford have hereunto In- 
terchangeably set their Hands and Seals 
the day and year first above Written. 
Wit Braprorp [Seal.] 

Sealed and delivered in the 
Presence of (the several In- 
terlineations aforesaid of ye 
Words Executors and Ad- 
ministrators being first In- 
terlined.) 

H. Wireman. 





Tuer Last Survivor or WASHINGTON’s 
Lire Guarp.—Among the papers of my 
father I find the followi ing letter. 
be remembered that about 1852 a revolu- 


tionary soldier named Gibson died in| 


Orange County, and it being supposed at 
the time that he was the last of the Life 
Guard of Washington, he was buried in 
Greenwood at the expense of one of the| 
New York City Regiments and with mili-| 
tary honor—having lain in state during the 
day prior to the burial in the Governor’s 
Room in the City Hall. He claimed for 
many years before his death that he was 
not only one of the Guard, but a short 
time before his decease stated to the Rey. 


Robert Armstrong, of Newburgh, that he, 


It will| 


was one of a hundred horsemen (Life 
Guards) who escorted Washington to Mt. 
Vernon at the close of the Revolution. 
Mr. Armstrong subsequently published 
this statement, and it was, I think, gene- 
rally credited. My father ‘(who had pre- 
viously published several articles to show 
that the Life Guards were INFANTRY and 
/not mounted men) discredited the state- 
ment of Gibson as to the escort to Mt. 
Vernon. This led to a controversy in the 
| Newburgh papers between Mr. E. and Mr. 
| A. as to the fact whether the Guards were 
'footmen or horsemen.. The former wrote 
to George Washington Parke Custis, then 
at Arlington House, detailing the state- 





| ment of Gibson as to the escort, and also 


asking him as to the military character of 
the Guards. It brought the following 
iletter, which was conclusive upon both 
points, 

The real survivor of the Life Guards was 
| Uzual Knapp, who was buried at the Head 
Quarters of Washington at Newburgh. The 
remains of his wife (w hom he had survived 
for many years) were subsequently deposit- 
ed by his side. The graves are within a 
few steps from the north-east corner 
of the old building. A portrait of Mr. 
Knapp by Charles Rice, Esq., hangs in the 
large room of the building. I believe it is 
the only likeness ever taken of him. He 
was an exceedingly intelligent and pleasant 
man, of small stature, though compactly 
built, and with one of the finest profiles I 
ever saw. 

‘Yours truly, 
Joun M. Eacer. 


Ar.ineton Hovse, April 2, 1852. 
|My Dear Sir, 

Yours is received. The story told by 
Gibson, “the old Life Guardsman,” of 
Washington’s being escorted to Mt. Vernon 
in 1783 by a hundred horsemen is a fable. 

The Life Guards was A CORPS OF IN- 
FANTRY. When the Chief had taken leave 
of his officers in the memorable scene at 
Francis’ Tavern, he proceeded himself on 
his way to Annapolis, then the seat of Go- 
vernment, and there to resign his commis- 
sion, accompanied only by two aide-de- 
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camps and three servants. Not a soldier|looking to that German word I find he in- 

of any sort! He tarried with Robert) tended the Irish forninst / 

Morris—called at his head-quarters when; Energize, citizenize, funkify, noncom- 

iv Philadelphia, and then on to Annapolis, | mittalism, and many similar words abound, 
After the resignation of the commission, | and the pages bristle with such expressions 

Washington, as a private citizen, accom-|as fork over, hurry up the cakes, the jig is 

panied by Colonel Humphries (one of his|up, jiminy, killing, to kick up a row, 





aide-de-camps at Yorktown), called at my 
grandfather’s, the Honorable Benedict| 
Calvert, at his seat in Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, and stayed one night, and | 
then reached Mt. Vernon on the next day. 

During the journey the beloved chief 
was greeted by the love, gratitude, and | 
acclamation of the people, who turned out | 
as volunteers to bid him welcome to their | 
hearts and homes, and everywhere escort- 
ed him from place to place; but not a 
single Continental soldier escorted him 
anywhere. 

Very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, 
GrorGe W. P. Custis. 

Hon. Samuel M. Eager, Newburgh, 

New York. 





AMERICANISMS IN GERMAN ENGLISH 
Dicrionarizs.—German English Diction- 
aries have always been noted as receptacles 
for slang, inserted not as slang but as 
genuine English. Taking up Elwell’s New| 
and Complete American Dictionary of the | 
English and German Languages, New 
York, 1851, I have been amused to see) 
what amount of vulgarisms has been thrust 
into it as English. 

Not by a jugfull, is favored with an es-| 
pecial heading. 

Clamshell, is given as one of the equiva- 
lents of mouth, but the word clam, as the 
name of a shell fish, is not. 

Boss, is given as a noun and as a verb. 

Bubbler, a word unknown to me, is given 
as the name of a fish in Ohio. 

Buster. 

Burgoo, is given as a preparation of oat- 
meal, 

Carpetwed, as a creeping plant. 

Cisco, as a small fish. 

Frough, is given as meaning rancid. 

Forment is interpreted gegeniiber, but on 





American documents. 


kinder, kilter, loat, lovyer. 

Spunk, underwood, improperly called in 
some parts punk, is given only in the incor- 
rect form. 

The Indian sled, tabogan, is given tar- 
boggin. 

The book is worth a closer examination 
than I have taken time to give it, by any 
student of Americanisms. I. 





Tue JURISDICTION OF THE BISHOP OF 
Lonpon in America.—In 1786, Owen Salis- 
bury Brereton, Esq., exhibited to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London an impres- 
sion of a seal used prior to the reign of 
George I. by the Bishop of London for 
It bore the legend, 
“Siemztum Episcorr Lonprvensis. Pro 
comiss. AMERICANIS.” It is stated in Notes 
and Queries that in the reign of George I. 
this question was referred to the law offi- 
cers of the crown: “ Whether America 
was so far to be deemed within the diocese 
of London, that the bishop thereof had all 
power in America?” They decided that 
a royal patent was necessary to sustain 
such a power, but Dr. Gibson, Bishop of - 
London, refused to take out a patent. 





Revisep Sratutes.—At page 225, vol. 
1, of the 5th ed. of this work, the beginning 
of the town of Lewis, Essex Co., is stated 
to be “ where the river Raquette crosses 
the town line.” There is no river “ Ra- 
quette” in Essex County. The river of 
that name is in St. Lawrence Co. The 
Essex County river is called Boguet, and 
it ought to have been so printed in the 
Statutes, for it is so written in the minute 
of the Board of Supervisors, which is 
quoted. 

In the same vol., p. 206, the town of 
Gilboa is described as beginning at the 
mouth of the “ Mauer” Kill, It should have 
been printed Manor Kill. 
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Resotvep Watpron’s will was proved 
ist June, 1761. He left the following 
children: John, Jacob, Adrian, Anne, 
Elizabeth, Peggy, Caty. Anne m. Strauts 
Springstein; Elizabeth m. Patrick Kine; 
Peggy married Abraham Lent, and Caty 
m. Alexander Buleev. Jacob settled even- 
tually at Haverstraw, Orange County, near 
Strong Point, on lands inherited from his 
father. It may be well to preserve these 
particulars of the descendants of one of 
Gov. Stuyvesant’s ambassadors to Vir- 
ginia. E. B. 0’C. 


CLockyviLLE, Mapison Co., N.Y.—This 


is an instance where the misspelling of a! 


word destroys the only link whereby cor- 
rect information may be obtained of the 
origin of the name of the place. It was 
called “ Klockville” after John Klock, the 
original grantee of lot No. 10 in the town 
of Lenox, in which the village is situated, 
and has no connection with those time- 
pieces called “ clocks,” as one would be led 
at present to infer. E. B. 0'C, 


“Durie Men.”—This name, as I was 
informed by the late Samuel Stevens, a son 
of Gen, Ebenezer Stevens, of Revolutionary 
memory, was used to distinguish the troops 
enlisted to serve through the War of 
Independence, as contra-distinguished from 
those called out for a limited time. 

G. G. 


An Antient LanpMarkK.—One Thomas 
Jones petitioned in 1709, for 2000 acres of 
Jand in Orange County, the bounds of 
which are described as beginning “at a 
certain wiggwam on the North side of 
Murderer’s Creek, about seven miles from 
its mouth.” It is evident from this that 
the Indians inhabited the Highlands in the 
neighborhood of Westpoint, at the above 
date. 0’o. 


Turocs Nxecx.—This name is most ab- 
surdly converted into “ Frogs neck” in 
the Revised Statutes of our state. It is de- 
rived from that of John Throgmorton, who 
obtained a patent for the land as far back 
as 1658. It is about time, is it not, that 
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those who undertake to form or revise our 
laws should know something of the early 
history of the country ? 


Eart Bettomont—Jor Daveiss.— 
Although the New York Colonial History 
and Colonial documents give the name of 
Earl Bellomont correctly, as above, in ac- 
cordance with his own custom, for I have his 
handsome autograph before me, the earlier 
writers, such as Hutchison, and even some 
as late as Grahame, Sparks, and Hildreth, 
write it Bellamont. The title is, inverted, 
that of one of Napoleon’s Generals, the 
Duke of Montebello, and exists even in 
England in the French form Beaumont. 
How the incorrect letter came in is not easily 
explained. 

Jos. H. Daveiss, who was killed at the 
battle of Tippecanoe, in 1811, and after 
whom several counties in various states 
have been named, spelt his name as I have 
written it. In the official list of post-offices it 
is uniformly spelt Daviess, These particulars 
are not important, but it-is pleasant to see 
names correctly printed. 

J. 


B. R. 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


Dyrine 1n THE Last Ditcu.—This ex- 


.| pression, so frequently used by the Rebels, 


originated with the Prince of Orange, in 
his reply to the Duke of Buckingham in 
1679. “There is one certain means,” said 
the prince, answering the remark that the 
Commonwealth was ruined, “ by which I 
can be sure never to see my country’s ruin ; 
I will die in the last ditch.” Hume’s Hist. 
of England, vol. iv., page 261. 


J. W. 
Be.rast, MaIng. 


A Brstiocrapuicaa AnxcpotE.—The 
visitor to the British Museum who pauses 
at Show-case VIII, in the King’s Li- 
brary, where specimens of the early English 
press are displayed, may notice, quite at 
the end, an open volume, bearing the fol- 
lowing label :— 

“The book of St. Alban’s, 
of Haukyng 
Coot armuris. 


The bokys 
and Huntyng, and also of 

Written by Dame Juliana 
Barnes, or Berners, Prioress of Sopwell 
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Nunnery. 
Bequeathed by the Right Hon. Thomas} 
Grenville.” 

The following adventures which befell 
this very volume before it found its present 
secure resting-place, are, I think, worthy 
of a place in the first rank of bibliographi- 
cal romance. 

The story has never, so far as I know, 
been published ; and originally formed part 
of a letter written on bibliographical mat- 
ters by the Rector of Pilham, in 1847, to 
the Rev. 8. R. Maitland. By the kind per- 
mission of the latter gentleman, I have been 
allowed to copy it :— 

“In June, 1844, a pedlar called at a 
cottage at Blyton, and asked an old widow | 
named Naylor whether she had any rags| 
to sell. She said, ‘No! but offered him 
some old paper; and took from a shelf Zhe 
Book of St. Alban’s and others, weighing 
9 lbs., for which she received nine pence. | 
The pedlar carried them through Gains-| 
boro’, tied up in a string, past a chemist’s | 


shop, who, being used to buy old paper to 
wrap drugs in, called the man in; and, 
struck by the appearance of Zhe Boke, 


gave him three shillings for the lot. Not'| 
being able to read the colophon, he took | 
it to an equally ignorant stationer and | 
offered it to him for a guinea; at which| 
price he declined it, but proposed that it} 
should be exposed in his window as a 
means of eliciting some information about 
it. It was accordingly placed there, with 
the label—“ Very old curious work.” <A} 
collector of books went in, and offered 2s. | 
6d. for it. This excited the suspicions of 
the vendor. Soon after Mr. Bird, the| 
Vicar of Gainsboro’, went in and asked the | 
price, wishing to have a very early spe- 
cimen at a reasonable price; not knowing, 
however, the great value of the book. 
While he was examining the book, Stark, | 
& very intelligent bookseller, came _ in, | 
to whom Mr. Bird at once ceded the| 
right of pre-emption. Stark betrayed 
such visible anxiety that the vendor, Smith, 
declined settling a price. Soon after, Sir 

came in, and took the book to col-| 
late ; and brought it back in the morning, | 
having found it imperfect in the middle, | 
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and offered 5/, for it. 


Printed at St. Alban’s in 1486. 


Sir Charles had no 
book of reference to guide him to its value; 
but in the mean time, Stark had employed 
a friend to obtain for him the refusal of it, 
and had undertaken to give a little more 
than Sir Charles might offer. On finding 
that at least 52. could be got for it, Smith 
went to the owner and gave him two gui- 
neas, and then proceeded to Stark’s agent 
and sold it for 77. 7s. Stark took it to 
London, and sold it to the Rt. Hon. T. 
Grenville for 70 or 80 guineas. 

“Tt must now be stated how it came to 
pass, that a book without covers of such ex- 
treme age was preserved. About fifty 
years since, the Library of Thonock Hall, 
in the parish of Gainsboro’, the seat of the 
Hickman family, underwent great repairs ; 
and the books were sorted over by a most 
ignorant person, whose selections seem to 
have been determined by the coat. All 
books without covers were thrown into a 
great heap, and condemned to all the pur- 
poses which Leland laments in the sack of 
the Conventual Libraries by the visitors. 
But they found favor in the eyes ofa literate 
gardener, who begged leave totake what he 
liked home. He selected a large quantity of 
Sermons before the House of Commons, local 
pamphlets, tracts from 1680 to 1710, opera 
books, &c., &c. He made a list of them, 
which was afterwards found in his cottage ; 
and No. 43 was ‘Catermouris.” The old 
fellow was something ofa herald, and drew 
in his books what he held to be bis coat. 
After his death, all that could be stuffed 
into a large chest were put away in a gar- 
ret; but a few favorites, and Zhe Boke 
among them, remained on the shelves of 
the kitchen for years, till his son’s widow 
became so stalled of dusting them that she 
determined to sell them.” 

Here ends the material of the story. 
The volume was afterwards splendidly 
bound, and is now the only copy in the 
British Museum. 


Description OF A FasHIoNABLE Lapy 
107 Yrars Aco.— 
THE PETITION. 


Artful Painter, by this Plan 
Draw a T’emale if you can 
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Paint her features hold and gay, 
Casting Modesty away ; 
Let her Air the mode express, 
And fantastick be her Dress ; 
Cock her up a little Hat 
Of various colours, this and that ; 
Make her Cap the Fashion new, 
An Inch of Gauze or Lace will do; 
Cut her hair the shortest dock ; 
Nicely braid the Forehead Lock ; 
Put her on a Negligee, 
A short Sack or Sheperdee, 
Ruffled up to keep her warm, 
Eight or ten upon an Arm; 
Let her Hoop extending wide 
Shew her Garters and her Pride. 
Her Stockings must be pure and white, 
For they are seldom out of sight. 
Let her have a high heel'd shoe, 
And a glittering Buckle too ; 
Other Trifles that you find, 
Make quite careless as her Mind. 
Thus equip'd she’s charming ware 
For the Races or the Fair. 

New Yorx Crry, March 29, 1756. 


QUERIES. 


Necro Buryinc Grounp.—There was 


a “ Negro burying ground” in 1738 upon| 


a place called Little Neck, in the town 
of West Farms, Westchester Co. Does any | 
trace of it remain ? 
a | 
Epishemo.—Can any one give me the| 
derivation of this word, in common use in 
Oregon, meaning the housings of a horse ?| 
I have looked in vain in French and Spa- 
nish dictionaries for a word from which it | 





might come. G. G. 


| 


O’Remty at Atermrs.—Can any of 
your correspondents give an account of 
the Spanish expedition which, under the| 
command of an Irishman, General Count | 
O’Reilly, and of an English Baronet, went | 


from Carthagena to take Algiers, but ac- 
cording to Lord Byron (note to Don Juan) | 
instead of O’Reilly taking Algiers, Algiers | 
very nearly took him? What was the 
real story ? PO | 
' Lerrers or “ Patrick Henry.”—Who 
wrote the letters to Vice-President Cal-| 
houn, in 1826, signed “ Patrick Henry ?” | 
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They were originally published in Mr. 
Force’s National Journal, and afterwards 
collected in a pamphlet of 96 pages. They 
relate to Mr. Calhoun’s course as presiding 
officer of the Senate, when the famous 
“ Retrenchment” Resolutions were before 
that body; and John Randolph, for day 
after day, indulged in those well remem- 
bered rhapsodies of hostility to the adminis- 
tration without reference to its measures, 
outraging all decorum by his gross person- 
alities against Mr. Adams, Mr. Day, and 
their friends both in and out of Congress. 
As far as Mr. Day was concerned, it result- 
ed in a duel between himself and Mr, Ran- 
dolph. 

Mr. Calhoun’s course was severely re- 
viewed in a series of letters in the National 
Journal, signed “ Patrick Henry.” They 
were written in a trenchant style, and have 
abundant evidence of the pen of John 
Quincy Adams, to whom they were gene- 
rally inscribed in the papers of the day. 


Norris’s JouRNAL oF Suiiivan’s Ex- 
PEDITION TO THE GENESEE CountTRY, 1779. 
—I have the original manuscript journal of 
Major James Norris, of New Hampshire, 
who was in the campaign. It covers 70 
foolscap pages, and is much more intelli- 


}gent than the account of Grant. (Hist. 


Mag., vol. vi., page 233.) Was this journal 
of Norris ever published, and if so, when 


|and where? 


J. W. 
Bewrast, Mr. 


Joun Paut Jones.—Was he ever allow- 
ed by Congress to receive a title from 
France, and if so, when and where ? 

J. W. 
Be.rast, MAINE, 


CopPERHEAD: WHEN WAS THE TERM 
First Usep? (Hist. Mag., vol. vii., page 
166).—As applied to individuals by Irving, 
in his History of New York. “The Yan- 
kees sneeringly spoke of the round-crowned 
burglars of the Manhattoes as the Copper- 
heads.” (See the author’s revised edition, 
1849, page 385). Inthe modern sense of 


the term it was probably first used by E 


eases 
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W. Flagg, Esq., of Bangor, in the Maine 


oD) 


Democratic Convention, in August, 1861. 


J. W. 
Betrast, Me. 





“ CEASE, RUDE BoREAS,BLUSTERING Rati 
ER.” (Vol. vii., p. 198.)—This ballad must 
have been well known as early as 1779, for 
it is contained in a manuscript collection, 
dated “Wyoming, Forty Fort, July 6, 
1779.” The following song from the col- 
lection I do not remember to have seen 
before. It may be interesting at the 
present time. 


Husbands must leave their loving wives, 
And spritely youths attend, 

Leave their sweet hearts and goe with speed, 
Our country to defend. 


May their heavens guard us in the field, 
And keep us safely their ; 

We Pray the Lord to be our Shield 
Where thundering Cannon Roar. 


And in the Great Jehovah’s Name 
And under his command, 

We will goe forth against our foe, 
While they Invade our Land, 


The Cause for which we Do Contend 
We know is just and rite, 

Therefore we Pray the Lord of host 
to Put our foes to flight. 


Our Property we will maintain, 
Our rights we'l near Resign ; 
They Shan’t be sold for glitering gold, 
Nor heaps of Spanish Coine. 
J. W. 
Bevrast, Mr. 


REPLIES, 


Joun Sricock, ETc.—I can give your 


Commissioners to settle the Maryland 
boundary; and Deputy President of the 
Society of Free Traders. He was a Qua- 
\ker preacher, and was at one time fined 
£100 and imprisoned fifteen months for his 
religion. He was a large landowner. He 
died in 1703, aged 78. His son John was 
Deputy Recorder of Chester County, and 
his son Jacob was Deputy Register Gene- 
ral under James Claypoole. 

The John Cadwalader referred to is, 
doubtless, the Quaker Preacher of that 
name, There was a John Cadwalader in 
the Assembly, I suppose it was the same 
‘person. The Philadelphia family is, I 
think, descended from another John Cad- 
walader and not this one. Of this, how- 
ever, I am not certain. 

Nicholas Newlin, of Birmingham and 
Concord, Esquire, was an English gentle- 
inan of ancient family, and came to Penn- 
sylvania from Mt. Mellick in 1683. He 
/was a member of the Provincial Council, 
and a Judge of the Common Pleas. He 
died in 1699 aged 70. His son, Nathaniel 
Newlin, of Concord, Birmingham, and 
| Newlin, Esquire, was a Justice of the 
County Courts, a Member of the Provincial 
\ Assembly, Commissioner of Property, one 
of the Trustees of the General Loan Office 
of the Province, ete. He married in 1685 
|Miss Mary Mildenhall, of Mildenhall in 
Suffolk, and died in 1729 aged 70. His 
son, Nathaniel Newlin, of Concord, Bir- 
;mingham and Newlin, Esquire, was a J ust- 
‘ice of the County Courts, and Member of 
jthe Assembly. Newlin Township was first 
‘purchased by and called after the elder 
| Nathaniel. x 


| Tue Repeemep Captive (vol. vii. p. 


correspondent, ‘ Philadelphia,” some facts | 382).—I have a fragment of a volume con- 
relating to three of the persons mentioned taining only 56 pages. The running title 
in his communication :—John Simcock, | is “The Redeemed Captive Returning to 
John Cadwalader, and Nicholas Newlin. | Zion.” The titlepage of the work itself is 
John Simcock, of Ridley, Esquire, came | gone, but that of the sermon is as follows: 
from a place of that name in Cheshire with| Reports of Divine Kindness: | or, | Re- 
Wm. Penn about 1682. He wasamem-|markable Mercies| should be faithfully 
ber of the Provincial Council and Assem-| published, | for the | Praise of God the Gi- 
bly, and sometimes Speaker of that body ;|ver.| Set forth ina |Sermon | preached at 
a Judge of the Common Pleas, and, after-| Boston Lecture December 5, 1706.| By 
wards, of the Supreme Court; one of the| John Williams | Pastor of the Church of 
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Christ in Deerfield, | soon after his return|one of these was a well worn one in the 
from a doleful captivity. | Psal. 107. 13,| hands of the Margil family at Valencia. It 
14, 15, 32 (quoted in full); Psal. 34. 3) is possible, however, that its strange title 
(quoted in full).| New London: Re-|may have caused it to be overlooked in 
printed and sold by T. Green, 1776. | some cases. The title is as follows:  . 

I think it adds one to the list of editions} El Peregrino|Septentrional Atlante ‘| 
given by a. in the Magazine for Decem-| Delineado | enia exemplarissima Vida | De 
ber. D. W. PATTERSON. | Venerable Padre | Fr. Antonio Margil | de 

West Winsren; Conn. Jesus | Fruto de la floridissima ciudad de 
Fr Valencia, | Hijo de su Serafica Observante 

ALDEN Faaury (vol. vil. 855).—There | Provincia, Predicador Missionero, | Notario 
were families of this name seated at New- Apostolico,Comissario del Santo Oficio,Fun- 
ton Longville, Bucks, and Rickmansworth, | dador,| y Ex-Guardian de tres Colegios, Pre- 
Herts., in 1634; and their pedigrees are| fecto de las Misiones | de Propagande Fide 
preserved in the British Museum. I do| en todas las Indias Occiden- | tales, y acla- 
not know whether they were connected | mado de la piedad | Por nuevo Apostol de 
with the American family or not, nor how 





long they had been seated at this place. 
Sims gives.the references to these pedigrees 
in his Index to the Herald’s Visitation in 
the British Museum, 

: x. 


Y. Z 


New , York Names.—Mr. Strong, of 


Irving, N.Y., is represented as saying 
. (Hist. Mag., vii. 313), “he has not been 
able to find a river, creek, lake or moun- 
tain in our state that now bears the name 
of any herbivorous animal,” By turning 
to the map of Northern New York, Deer 
River, and Moose River, and Deer Lake 
and Moose Lake will be found laid down. 
E. B. 0’C. 


Betrospectibe, 
LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN. 


Tue Lire or Farner Antonio Mar- 
ei..—A very uncommon though com- 
aratively recent work is the life of the 
ranciscan Missionary in Texas and other 
pee of Mexico, Father Antonio Margil de 
esus, It is, as I am informed by one of 
the best informed scholars in the Spanish 
art of our history, so rare in Mexico and 
pain that he met with but two copies 
jn his investigations in both countries, and 


_ 


Guatemala | Dedicase|A los dos gloriosis- 
simos Juanes| Bautista, y Evangelista :| 
A expensas de un amartelado del V. P. y 
de la Serafica Religion. | Escrivela | El Pa- 
dre Fr. Isidro Felix de Espinosa, | Predi- 
eador, y Misionero Apostolico, Ex-Guar- 
dian del Colegio | de la Santa Cruz de Que- 
retaro, su Chro-| nista, y menor Hijo. | Con 
Licencia: | En Valencia: Por Joseph Tho- 
mas Lucas, Impressor del Illustris- | simo 
Sefior Obispo de Teruel. Ajo de 1742. | 
Vendese en casa de Salvador Fauli, Li- 
brero, en la Plaza de Villarrasa. 

It is a quarto of 426 pages double co- 
lumn. Title and preliminary pages un- 
folioed 10, then page 1 to 411, 412 blank, 
and 4 pages Indice without folios. 

His Texan missions are described on 
pages 248 to 265. It is divided into three 
books, two of which are historical, the 
third being, as is usual in the lives of saints, 
devoted to a portrait of his virtues, each 
head being treated separately. 

The volume contains, moreover, some 
very curious matter relative to the Pagan 
rites secretly preserved among the Indians. 

Father Margil was born at Valencia 
Aug. 18, 1657, and died at Mexico Aug. 
6, 1726. 
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Societies and their Procecdings, | 


CONNECTICUT. 
- New Haven Historicat Soorery.—New Ha- 
ven, Nov. 30, 1863.—The New Haven Historical 
Society held their first annual meeting under the 
charter from the State Legislature. After the 
usual preliminaries attending such meetings, 
Henry Bronson, M.D., read a paper on the Cur-| ; 
rency of Massachusetts and Connecticut. It 
began with an introductory concerning the 
wants of all communities, whether civilized or | 
barbarian, of a medium of commercial exchange, 
and the various devices which have been adopted 
to meet such want. The early settlers found the 
aborigines using for money what they termed 
wampum, consisting of several kinds of shells, 
the value of which was determined by its light 
or dark color, and by other circumstances, For 
many years this wampum, to a certain extent, 
passed current among the settlers, the value being 
determined by act of court. The Doctor pre- 
sented many highly interesting facts concerning 
this shell money, as also the method of exchange | 
in commodities in those early days, and then| 
passed to the use of coin, the mode of coining—| 
the coin being hammered out—and the gradual 
development of our system of bills of exchange 
and the general features of our system of banking. 
The report of Mr. John Collis, the Curator, 
wasread. It showed that there had been re- 
ceived during the year 444 bound volumes, 2,064 
pamphlets, 16 bundles new spapers, 27 handbills, | 
88 volumes of autograph letters and manuscripts, 
70 volumes manuscripts, 7 mounted maps, 20) 
framed engravings, 34 other engravings, 2 oil | 
paintings, 1 bust, 59 curiosities, 7 pieces ancient 
furniture. 
The Treasurer’s report shows a balance in hand | 
of $388 48, | 
Mr. White was elected President, Dr. E. E. | 
Beardsley, Vice President, Mr. Horace Day, Se-| 
cretary, and Mr. Nathan Peck, Zreasurer, The 
Directors are Messrs. Leonard Bacon, Henry | 
Bronson, Wm. A. Reynolds, Thos. R. Fonte | 
bridge, Samuel Punderson, Elliott T. Foote, 
Henry C. Kingsley, Chas E, English, Elisha L. | 
Cleveland, Chas, R. Ingersoll, Edw ard H. L. 
Leffingwell. 
It was voted that a book be procured for the | 
reception of the autographs of visitors. | 
— | 


ILLINOIS. | 


Cuicaco Historicat Socrery.— Chicago, Nov. 
17, 1863.—The annual meeting was regularly | 
held—W. L. Newberry, Esq., Pre sident, 


’ 








| tary "and Librarian, William Barry 
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The additions to the library for the past month 
| (in all 1,066) were received from 61 contributors ; 
|and included the entire publications, in uniform 
binding, of the documents of the first and second 
‘sessions of the 37th Congress ; those of the 
“Loyal Publication Societies” of Boston, New 
York, and Cincinnati; the entire documents of 
the Territory of Colorado ; the Journal of the 
(seceding) Convention of Louisiana, in English 
and French, with Gayarré’s History of Lou- 
isiana, the obliging gift of Maj. General Banks; 
numerous publications on the war, and relics 
from the battle-field of Gettysburg, ete. 

Of the correspondence for the month reported 
(nineteen letters received and seventy-one writ- 
ten), letters of interest Were read from Gen. 
Charles B, Stuart, Geneva, .N. Y., relative to ma- 
terial improvements in the North-west; from the 
Hon. John Young, M.P.P., Montreal, in regard 
to the Provincial Documents of Canada; also 
from the Hon. Charles Mason, New York; Gov. 
J. Evans, of Denver City, Col., and George Liver- 








|more, Esq., of Massachusetts. 


The following were then elected to fill the 

principal offices of the Society for the ensuing 
ear: 

President, Walter L. Newberry, Esq.; Vice- 
Presidents, Hon. W. B. Ogden, and J. Y. Scam- 
mon; Zreasurer, Dr. F. Scammon; Rec, Secre- 
; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. B. McCagg, Esq. The 
usual Committees of Business, Research, ete., 
were re-elected with slight modifications, 

The Society’s thanks were directed to be re- 
turned to the editors or publishers of serials for- 
warded to the Library the past year. 

Nov. 24.—The adjourned annual meeting was. 
held at the private residence of Mr. Bross, and 
| was numerously attended by members, with their 
ladies and invited guests. 

An address was “read by Mr. J. Y. Scammon, 
presenting a historical sketch of Banks and 
Banking in Illinois; which was followed by the 


aunual report of the Secretary, reviewing the 


transactions of the year. 
The following summary was given of the So- 
ciety’s collections : 


For the 1 
year, 


Bound books . . ie. 13, oT) 
| Unbound books and pamphlets . 9,779 51 892 
Files of serials. . Cs . ae 073 

“ “ newspapers. . ... 48 1, ,020 
Old and rare newspapers . . . 40 320 
Mapsand charts . ... . . 108 1,097 
Manuscripts ...... .- V62 4,242 
Prints, photographs, ete. . . . 45 159 
Cabinets single and collective. . 44 73 


hake: in the | Collections of miscellanies, . . 47 82 





HISTORICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enexayp Historic Geneatocicat Soct- 
eTy.—Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 2.—A stated 
meeting was held this afternoon, Rev. Martin 
en Vice-President for Massachusetts, in the 
chair. 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, the Corresponding 


Secretary, reported that since the last meeting | 


letters had been received from the following gen- 
tlemen accepting the membership to which they 
had been elected, viz. : 

Corresponding.—Hon. George P. Fisher, of 
Washington, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Resident.—Thomas Parsons, M.D., of Boston, 
Edward 8. Moseley, of Newburyport, and Charles 
C. Dana, of Boston. 

William B. Trask, the Historiographer, read 
an able and very interesting memoir of the Right 
Honorable John Singleton Copley, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, an Honorary Member of the Society, who 
died in London, Oct. 12, 1863, at the age of 91 
years. 

John H. Sheppard, the Librarian, reported as 
donations, during the past month, 21 volumes, 
33 pamphlets, large map, and three photographs. 
These photographs, which represent a relic recent- 
ly discovered at Valley Forge, were sent to the So- 
ciety by John A. McAllister of Philadelphia, who 
gave this account of the relic:—“ A few weeks 
ago, workmen engaged in removing the founda- 
tions of an ancient building near Washington’s 
Head Quarters at Valley Forge, found what ap- 
peared to be a block of wood three inches square, 
It remained among the rubbish for several days, 
when one of the laborers turned it over and disco- 


vered it tobe abox. This outer box appears to be | 


of some composition metal resembling copper, but 
somewhat corroded. On removing the outside box 
another was discovered plated with silver, and in 


this case, carefully packed to protect it from | 


moisture, was a miniature beautifully painted 
and in excellent preservation. The miniature 
represents a person in an embroidered coat, ruf- 
fled shirt, and powdered wig, and from the cos- 
tume was evidently painted between 1730 and 
1740. The painting is on enamel and has on its 


edge near the right shoulder, the letters Hat, | 


which can be distinguished in the photograph 
with the aid of a powerful magnifier. The house 
in which the relic was discovered is said to have 
been built about the year 1770.” Mr. Sheppard 
suggested that HALL might be the name of the 
painter. 

After the transaction of the ordinary business 
the meeting was dissolved. 
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NEW YORK. 


New York Hisrorican Socrery.— December, 
1863.—The regular meeting of the Society was 
held in the Fire Proof Building, the Rev. Dr. 
Dewitt in the chair. 

Among the important matters transacted was 
the appointment of a committee to nominate 
officers for the election in January. 

Mr. Moore, the librarian, also read a notice of 


ithe career of the late Judge Macdonald, and 


offered a series of resolutions expressive of the 
regret of the Society for the loss of one who, 
amid the annoyances of ill-health, so cheerfully 
devoted himself to literary and historic pursuits. 

The paper of the evening, a Memoir of Edward 
Lovington, the law-giver of Louisana, was read 
by Mr. Charles H. Hunt, and was an interesting 
account of one of our greatest men. 

Among the donations presented were the 
accounts of Washington’s executors, rescued 
at Fairfax Court House by Captain James B. 
Kirker, and presented to the Society. 


Ononpaca Historica, Assocration.—Syra- 
cuse, Dec, 3.—Officers: President, Mr. Clark; 
Vice-Pres., N. B. Smith; Secretary, R. F. 
Trowbridge. The regular meeting was held at 
the Society’s rooms, President Clark in the 
chair. 

A number of contributions to the library and 
museum were reported. 

The Secretary read a letter from H. C. Van 
Schaack, Esq., offering to present an unbroken 
file of the New York Spectator for more than 
twenty years, on certain terms, which were 
agreed to by the Board. 

A communication from Prof. Agassiz having 
been received, Mr. Smith moved that the Lecture 
Committee be instructed to circulate a sub- 
| scription, 

Mr. Noxon introduced Mr. Griffin, an Indian, 
|who produced a number of Indian curiosities. 
| Hig conversation showing him to be intelligent ; 
he was employed by the Board to secure Indian 
relics and curiosities for the Museum, and a 
}sum of money advanced to him for that purpose. 

Mr. Noxon, from the Committee on Rooms, 
reported the bills of expenditure, &c., in re- 
larranging the rooms. The bill of D. S. & 8, 
P. Geer $32.29, Alpetre & Hoffman $95.41, 
|E. R. Dandford $24.60, balance of Stoddard’s 
| account $19.75, Jas. Noxon $7.22, were audited 
and ordered paid. 
| Mr. Leach reported the lease as drawn, wnich 
| was accepted, and on motion the President or 
Vice-President was authorised to execute it on 
|the part of the Association. 
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Mr. Noxon moved that an insurance of $1,000 
be procured on the property of the Association. 
The following letter was read by the Secre- 
tary; 
Syracuse, N.Y., Dee. 3, °63. 
R. F. Trowsrinae, Esq., Sec’y of Onondaga Co. 

Historical Society, &e. : 

Dear S1r:—Please accept in behalf of the 
Onondaga Historical Society the accompanying 
portrait and biography of one of Onondaga’s 
pioneers—Capt. Oliver Teall. It is needless for 
me to pronounce a eulogium upon his charac- 
ter, for he was too well known throughout this 
section of the State to require it at my hands. 
Suffice it to say that he was one of Nature's 
noblest works—an honest man. 

Yours, for the welfare of the Association, 
Gro. G. GarpNer. 


The portrait and biography were received, 
and the thanks of the Association given to the 
donor, 

The thanks of the Association were also voted 
to several other donors, and the Board ad- 
journed., 


OHIO. 


Fire Lanps Hisroricat Society, New London, 
December 9, 1863.—The Society convened in the 
M. E. Church at half past 10 o'clock, A. M., 
and was called to order by Judge S. C. Parker, 
Vice President. 

The minutes of the Quarterly Meeting of Fair- 
field were read, after which the report of the Se- 
cretary was presented. It noticed the progress 
of the work of the Society, the reception of pub- 
lications from the Essex Institute of Salem, 
Mass., H. A. Smith, Esq., of Cleveland, A. Ban- 
ning Norton, Esq., of Mt. Vernon, and Judge 
Parker, of Greenfield, and called attention to the 
necessity of early steps to secure the publication 
of the next volume of the Pioneer. 

Letters were read from Samuel Holden Par- 
sons, Esq., of Middletown, Conn., and Rev. John 
Seward, of Tallmadge, Ohio. The former, a 
grandson of Judge 8. H. Parsons, the first Judge 
of the Northwestern Territory, suggested some 
corrections in the history of the Fire Lands 
grant, in the 3d vol. of the Pioneer, from docu- 
ments in his possession. The latter gave some 
additional facts concerning his Missionary tour 
to the Fire Lands in 1819, and expressed his in- 
tention to give a more full description of it at 
some future time. 

The names of standing Historical Committees 
of the several townships were called, and the 
following presented reports: Dr. Skellenger, 








of New London—Sketches of Joseph Seymour 
Merrifield and Mrs. Hendrix, early Settlers of 
that township. D. A. Pease, Norwalk—a gene- 
alogical sketch of Rev. Hezekiah Ripley, from 
whom the township of Ripley was named, and a 
letter from the venerable Thomas D. Webb, of 
Warren, relating to the manner in which the 
Fire Lands were distributed among the proprie- 
tors. Rev. C. F. Lewis, Wakeman—Indian Re- 
miniscences, relating in particular to the method 
of manufacturing canoes, sap troughs, etc., of 
bark. 

The following special Committees, appointed 
to secure the histories of the townships named, 
reported their work as in progress: Greenwich, 
Luther Mead; Richmond, J. H. Niles; Ruggles, 
S. C. Sturtevant; Sherman, D. H. Pease. 

The Constitution was then read, and thirty- 
nine persons became members of the Society. 
A portion of the last Annual Report of the Se- 
cretary was then read by the Rev. C. F. Lewis, 
and on his motion the Society requested the press 
of the Fire Lands and other papers circulating 
there to publish it. The Society a!so, on motion 
of the same, voted to request of the Rev. L. B. 
Gurley a copy of the Poem referred to in his ad- 
dress, for preservation. 

The President, Platt Benedict, Esq., having 
arrived, made a few appropriate remarks on as- 
suming the chair, expressing for himself and the 
Society their gratification at the interest mani- 
fested at this meeting by the citizens of New 
London, as well as of Ruggles, Rochester, and 
other adjoining towns, so many of whom were 
present. 

The Rev. John Keep, of Oberlin, then deli- 
vered an address on the duty and advantages of 
not only gathering history for ourselves and pos- 
terity, but of living it. It was remarkable for 
power, variety, and originality, and held the 
undivided attention of the crowded audience till 
its close. The Society, on motion of Dr. Skel- 
lenger, unanimously requested a copy for publi- 
cation. The Rev. Mr. Keep also presented the 
Society a copy of the book containing the first 
sermon ever preached in New England, and 
also accounts of the first prayer meeting and first 
Thanksgiving on “ Wild New England Shore ;” 
a book entitled “ Congregationalism and Church 
Action,” and last, but “ not least,” a copy of the 
New England Primer, edition of 1691. 

Castalia was selected as the place for the next 
meeting, March 9, 1864. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tne American Baptist Historicat Soorery, 
was founded in Philadelphia about ten years ago. 
It aims to collect whatever remains of the history 
of the Church, and especially of such portions of 
it as in every age have maintained the sentiments 
of those who now constitute the Baptist deno- 
mination. Also books and pamphlets by Baptist 
authors on any subject, all religious Baptist peri- 
odicals, existing or extinct; likenesses, autograph 
letters and manuscripts of British ministers; and 
views of Baptist churches and literary institu- 
tions. 

The Society is incorporated. President, Rev. 
Howard Malcom, D.D., LL D. Is library is yet 
small, embracing about 1200 volumes, 7000 
pamphlets, and some valuable manuscripts. Its 
constitution connects it intimately with the 
American Baptist Publication Society, and its 
room is in their building, 530 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 


VERMONT. 


Tue Vermont Historicat Socrery.—WMont- 
pelier, October 20, 1863.—At the annual meeting 
of this Society, October 20, choice was made of 
the following officers : 

Highland Hall, North Bennington, Presi- 
dent 


Daniel Kellogg, Brattleboro’, Rev. William H. 
Lord, Montpelier, George W. Benedict, Bur- 
lington, Vice-Presidents, 

eorge F. Houghton, Recording Secretary. 


Albert D. Hager, Proctorsville, John §. 
Adams, Burlington, Corr. Secretaries, 

Charles Reed, Montpelier, Librarian and 
Cabinet-Keeper. 

_ George B. Reed, Montpelier, Zreasurer. 

Rev. John A. Hicks, D.D., Burlington, Rev. 
F. W. Shelton, Montpelier, Henry Clark, Esq., 
Poultney, Rev. P, H. White, Coventry, Dugald 
Stewart, Middlebury, and John B. Perry, Swan- 
ton, Curators, 

The Publishing Committee were, on motion, 
requested to publish a volume of Collections as 
soon as sufficient funds were raised for the pur- 
pose. Dr. David P. Holton argued the import- 
ance of preservitig a careful record, not only of 
Vermont officers, but of all the men who had 
joined the Volunteers from Vermont. 
D. Hager, Esq., then read a paper on the “ Cop- 
per Mines of the United States and Canada.” 
Several valuable donations were reported from 
General J. Watts de*Peyster, of Tivoli, N-Y., 
Hon. W.C. Watson, of Port Kent, N.Y., H. B. 


Albert | * 
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Dawson, Esq., of Morrisania, Rev. W. H. Lord, 
and Dr. Earl Cushman, of Orwell.. Messrs. L. C. 
Kellogg, A. Clark, Moses Cheney, Dr. H. F. 
Stevens, and A. D. Hager, Esq., were requested 
to prepare papers on given subjects to be read 
at some early meetings of the Society. The 
subject of “ Ancient Mining in the Lake Superior 
region” was assigned to Albert D, Hager, Esq. 
In the evening the annual address was delivered 
to a large audience in the Representatives’ Hall, 
by General J. Watts de Peyster, of Tivoli, N.Y., 
upon the subject of Secession in Switzerland. 
The speaker drew a line of comperison between 
the secession of Swiss Cantons and the Seceded 
States of the American Union. He traced the 
war for the preservation of the Swiss Republic, 
and told the tale of the triumph of those braves 
who triumphed for human liberty. General de 
Peyster predicted a similar success in our own 
country, and that the doom of the rebels in 
Switzerland awaits the Southern arch-rebel 
and his co-conspirators, The address was learned’ 
and eloquent, and very acceptable to the large 
audience assembled at the State House. 

The President then introduced Hon. Winslow . 


| Watson, of Port Kent, N.Y., who read an ela- 


borately prepared and interesting paper on 
“The Life and Services of Hon. Richard Skinner, 
Governor of Vermont in 1820, ’21, and ’22.” 

Thanks were returned to the speakers,- and 
copies of their papers solicited for the archives 
of the Society. 

Luther G. Emerson, Esq., of Ontonogon, 
Michigan, was, on motion, elected a corres- 
ponding member of the Society. 

The next special meeting of the Society will 
be held at Brandon, January 27th and 28th, 
1864, and the summer meeting will be holden at 
St. Johnsbury in the month of June, 1864. 

The Standing Committees for the year 1863-4 
are constituted as follows: 

On Library and Cabinet—F. W. Shelton, 
Albert D. Hager, and Henry Clark. 

On Printing and Publishing—George F. 
Houghton, Charles Reed, and Pliny H. White. 

On Finance—Daniel Kellogg, Albert D. 
Hager, and Charles Reed. 

To Manage and Superintend the Historical De- 
partment—W. H. Lord, P. H. White, and Henry 
Clark. 

To Manage and Superintend the Department of 

Jatural. History—George W. Benedict, John B. 
Perry, and John A. Hicks. 
To Manage and Superintend the Department of 
Horticulture—Daniel Kellogg, John A. Hicks, 
and Dugald Stewart. 
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An Address delivered at the Celebration by the 
New York Historical Society of the Two Hun- 
dredth Birth-day of Mr. William Bradford, whe 
introduced the art of Printing into the Middle 
Colonies of British America, By John Wm. 
Wallace, of Philadelphia, Albany: Munsell, 
1863. 8vo. 


A triBvTe to a printer most fitly calls for typo- 
graphic beauty, and Mr. Wallace, in giving his 
address in full, inserting the parts omitted in 
delivery, has given Mr. Munsell full scope, and 
must certainly feel satisfied with the edition 
which he has privately issued. Of the address 
itself we need not speak. Our readers are to 
some extent already acquainted with it. 

It is here given complete, with many in- 
teresting notes, including a well merited tribute 
to the Alban disciple of Aldus. 

Mr. Wallace, in his enthusiastic admiration 
of our first printer, has gathered all the 
items of his history, and gleaned all interest- 
ing information as to the issues of his press, but 


not content with embodying all this in his} 


address, makes it in its 
monument, 

The work is inscribed to the honor and memory 
of the late Mr. Bradish, and we have seldom 


a more permanent 


met with a dedication more noble in idea or| 


more appropriate in word. 


Journal of the Expedition against Quebec, under 
command of Col. Benedict Arnold, in the year 
1776. By Major Return J. Meigs; with .an 
Introduction and Notes by Charles I. Bush- 
nell. New York: Privately Printed, 1864. 
8vo. pp. 57. 


Tue readers of the Magazine will recollect a 
query as to this journal, announced on the title | 
but not found in the body of an Ohio work. Mr. | 
Bushnell has therefore done well to give it in| 
this attractive form. His notes elucidate all 
obscurities and give the needed information as to | 
the characters that figure in it. There is a dis-| 
position, which we certainly commend, to save 
these Revolutionary relics, and gentlemen could | 
not find a better work for leisure moments and | 
a comparatively small expenditure than to put| 
them beyond all possibility of loss, as Mr. Bush- 
nell has so frequently done. 


Historical Sketch of Continental Paper Money. 
By Samuel Breck. Philadelphia: 8vo. 1863. 
Tuis is a timely reprint by Mr. Kline of the 

very interesting paper of the late venerable Mr. 
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Breck, which many have since used with profit. 
As the original pamphlet was printed twenty 
years ago, it has become quite rare. 


The Peteratst : A Collection of Essays written in 
favor of the New Constitution as agreed upon 
by the Federal Convention, September 17, 1787. 
Reprinted from the original text, with an His- 
torical Introduction and Notes. By Henry P. 
Dawson. In two volumes, Vol. I. New 
York: Charles Scribner, 1863. 


No work more timely than that which Mr. 
Dawson has so well performed. This edition of 
| the Federalist is a national boon. At the moment 
when broader and more statesmanlike discus- 
sions of our Constitution must occupy the public 
mind, when the plan of a new government will 
be debated, a thorough study of the present 
Constitution and its adoption must be made. 

New York was most averse to the new Con- 
stitution, and the articles of Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay undoubtedly won over the State and 
enabled the General Government to commence. 
Mr. Dawson, as part of his plan, presents in this 
volume the text of the Federalist, printed from 
the newspapers on which it originally appeared, 
without the least alteration, and with such notes 
only as the authors gave at the time: a second 
volume will contain the alterations made by the 
authors: and illustrative notes, with a full and 
copious index. A subsequent volume will em- 
brace, under the title of the Anti-Federalist, the 
essays which these of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay so successfully met. 

Mr. Dawson, in giving this authentic copy of 
the Federalist, renders his edition of the highest 
authority ; this great service is increased by the 
valuable introduction. It embraces a history 
of the circumstances which led to the work, 
gives a full, fair statement of the claims as to the 
authorship of certain numbers, especially 18, 19, 
20, 48 to 57, 61 to 63, and a table showing the 
various claims. A full bibliographical account 
of the various editions of the work completes the 
history of the Federalist. 

Ié is a matter of gratification that an edition 
has at last appeared, edited by one so thoroughly 
conversant with the history of the period, so 
painstaking, accurate, and critical. It is the only 
edition to stand on the shelf of a choice library, 


aud is one that few libraries can dispense with. 


A Brief and True Narrative of the Hostile Con- 
duct of the Barbarian Natives towards the 
Dutch Nation. Translated by E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan. 8vo. pp. 48. Albany: Munsell, 
1863. 


Tus is quite an interesting little tract of the 
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Dutch times, the value of which is enhanced by 
an appendix containing the treaty of 1645, cor- 
respondence in regard to it, opinions of Stuy- 
vesant, La Montagne, Van Tierhovengiimalist of 
the survivors of Van de Capelle’s and 
the Proclamation of January 27, 1656. ~ 


A Sketch of the History of the Episcopal Church 
tn Portland, Maine, from the organization of 
St. Paul's Church, Falmouth, Nov. 4, 1763, to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. W. 8. Perry, 
M.A. Portland: 1863. 

A very interesting history of the Episcopal 
Church in Portland during the last century. Mr. 
Perry is too thorough a historic scholar and too 
polished an orator to fail to invest his narrative 
with interest and value. 


Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company at their Emi- 
gration to New England, 1630. By Robert 
C. Winthrop. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 
1864. 8vo., pp. 452. 


Tas elegant volume is the first part of the 
life of John Winthrop, written with all the 
affectionate interest of a scholarly descendant, 
but in no spirit of what might have been excused 
as a laudable pride. The narrative is told mainly 
by Winthrop and his family in their letters and 
other writings. Apart from its interest as a 
biography of one of the great men of American 
colonization, as a picture of the life of the gentry 
in England at the time, it possesses a re- 
markab'e value to all readers here and in 
England. 

Another thought arises. Where is the vaunted 
gentleness of the Virginian and more southerly 
families? How stands the assumption that all 
at the South are descended from the English 
gentry, and all at the North from the boors? 
What Southern State can give us a life of its 
first governor, written by a descendant main- 
taining a position of honor and distinction in 
the State ? 


Miscellang. 


Mr. ©. B. Ricnarpson, the publisher of this 
Magazine, has commenced the United States Ser- 
vice Magazine, a periodical devoted to the inte- 
rests, descriptive of the progress, and illustrative 
of the honorable services of the United States 
Army and Navy, regular and volunteer. 
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This enterprise has been undertaken at the 
solicitation of many prominent officers, 

It is under the editorial care of Henry Correr, 
Esq., Professor of English Literature and History 
in the University of Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia), whose military experience and literary 
attainments are sufficient warrant that the Ma- 
gazine will be rendered worthy the patronage of 
all, in and out of the Service, who are interested 
in military and naval affairs. 

Its principal articles will cover the entire scope 
of war topics, including Modifications and In- 
ventions of Arms of all kinds; Notes on the 
Organization of Armies and Navies; Historical 
Sketches and Illustrations; Interesting Narra- 
tives of Personal Experience; Stories of Military 
and Naval Life; Military Hygiene, and such 
other themes as-are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the great subject. The Publisher 
has the pleasure of announcing that, in this de- 
partment, contributions are promised by many 
of our most distingui-hed officers, and other 
writers of the highest authority. 


Mr. Faxon, of Hartford, paid a soldier $5 for 
a lot of relics from the Revolutionary battle- 
ground before Yorktawn, Va. He found among 
the articles a small tone, which upon clean- 
ing proved to be a garnet; and a further inspec- 
tion revealed the ifteresting fact that it had 
once formed a part of the signet ring of the Mar- 
quis de Rochambeau, the liberty loving com- 
mander of the French army in this country, who 
acted in concert with Washington in plans which 
won for us the battle of Yorktown. It contains 
the noble Count’s motto, in Latin, and his family 
crest. 


On the 19th of October, 1863, the St. Jean 
Baptiste Society of Quebec, C. E., inaugurated an 
elegant monument on the heights of St. Foy to 
commemorate the battle of April 28, 1760—the 
second battle of Quebec in which the French s> 
nearly regained the colony. It is a bronzed 
metal column on a stone base, surmounted by a 
bronze statue of Bellona, presented by Prince 
Napoleon. The base bears the inscription, “ Aux 
braves de 1760, erigée par la Société St. Jean 
Baptiste de Québec 1860 ;” and on two other faces 
the names of Levis and Murray. It stands ona 
beautiful spot on the brow of the cliff overhang- 
ing the valley of the St. Charles. The’ successful 
erection of this tribute to the brave of the last 
century is due in no slight degree to Dr. Bardy. 





